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YOUTH, DEFENSE, AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


ie American people are now 
engaged in giving their most earnest 
and urgent attention to the problems 
of the defense of this nation. Every 
one of these problems is in some way 
of vital concern to the youth of this 
country. Most of the solutions that 
are being proposed would call on 
youth for a long measure of support 
and participation. 

Legislation is now being con- 
sidered by the Congress which 
would provide for a system of selec- 
tive compulsory military training 
and service. Under this system, men 
of military age would be required 
to register and would be classified 
as to their availability for military 
service. Those in physically good 
condition, who have no dependents, 
who work in nonessential industries 
and occupations, or who are unem- 
ployed, would be placed in the first 
group. From all assigned to this 
group, the number needed at any 
time would be drawn by lot and 
called for a period of full-time mili- 
tary training and service. 

It is apparent that the American 
people feel it necessary for their pro- 
tection to expand greatly the size of 
the armed forces, and that they 
desire this expansion to be carried 


out with all feasible speed. The 
only way in which this can be done 
quickly enough is through the adop- 
tion of some form of the selective 
service draft. This Commission has 
therefore become convinced that 
legislation along the general lines 
now proposed is necessary, and it 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. No one should be called for 
full-time military training before 
reaching the degree of maturity 
represented by the age of 21, in 
view of the unpleasant but real 
possibility that those called for train- 
ing may see actual service even be- 
fore their period of training has 
been completed. 

2. Men in circumstances which 
make them equally available should 
be chosen by lot and called through- 
out a wide range of ages, in order 
that the burdens of military service 
may not be concentrated on any 
limited age group. One of the 
major reasons for resorting to the 
selective service draft is to avoid 
concentrating military service among 
the unemployed boys from 18 to 22 
who are most willing to volunteer. 

3. No legislation enacted at this 
time should be effective for a period 
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longer than five years. A period 
limited to three years would have 
much to recommend it. The circum- 
stances of the present, however com- 
pelling, do not justify departing 
from our historic attitudes perma- 
nently, or for a long period, when 
our future military needs are so high- 
ly unpredictable. 

4. A close check should be main- 
tained by the Congress on the total 
number of men called into service 
under any legislation that may be 
enacted. The number called should 
be limited strictly to those needed 
for military reasons. Although mili- 
tary training may have certain values 
as preparation for citizenship, the 
Commission is opposed to universal 
military training unless nothing less 
will meet our military needs. 

5. There must be the utmost effort 
to secure impartiality and the absence 
of unfair discrimination in the 
operation of any system of selection. 
In particular, any tendency to select 
disproportionately from among the 
unemployed should be vigorously 
opposed. Their obligation to assist 
in the common defense is no greater 
than that of other persons. Racial 
discrimination should also be pre- 
vented. 

6. In view of the increasing 
mechanization of the military ser- 
vices, many new skills are needed 
and the problem of making the best 
assignments of duties is becoming 
increasingly complex. The most 
modern methods of personnel ex- 
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amination and classification should 
therefore be utilized so far as feasi- 
ble to facilitate the assignment and 
training of each man for the duties 
to which he is best suited and in 
which he can be most useful. There 
should be substantial opportunities 
for promotion not only to noncom- 
missioned rank but also to officer 
status. The processes of assignment, 
training, and promotion should be 
such as to make it clear beyond 
doubt to the enlisted men in the 
ranks that no social class, race, or 
other limited group has any pre- 
ferential hold on the opportunities 
for advancement in the armed forces. 

7. Because of the progress of 
mechanization in the Army, the pay 
scales established under the condi- 
tions of the past are now in need of 
reconsideration. The situation in 
the Army is becoming comparable to 
that which has long obtained in the 
Navy, in that a relatively high pro- 
portion of the enlisted men must 
carry on work of much skill and re- 
sponsibility. The pay levels in the 
several military services should there- 
fore be examined from the stand- 
point of the equitable treatment of 
the various levels of skill, training, 
and responsibility. Nothing could 
be more destructive of morale than 
an absence of equity in these matters 
when men are called into service and 
assigned duties through no choice 
of their own. 

The fundamental basis for any 
system of compulsory military ser- 
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vice must be found in the doctrine 
of the reciprocal obligations of the 
citizen and the state. Among other 
responsibilities, the citizen has the 
obligation to serve in the common 
defense in time of need. This is an 
elementary duty of citizenship, older 
than civilization, and not absent 
from any form of organized govern- 
ment, democratic or otherwise. It 
is a universal responsibility, although 
one which may be discharged in 
more than one way. 

The obligations of the state to the 
citizen have passed through a long 
process of evolution. That process 
is still continuing, and should con- 
tinue. The responsibilities of the 
state must be determined in the light 
of what is possible at any given time 
and place. In view of our natural 
and human resources and our demo- 
cratic ideals, the obligations of the 
state to the citizen in this country 
are proportionately heavy. 

Selective compulsory military ser- 
vice is a very serious undertaking. 
It amounts to setting apart a certain 
group of our young men who will 
be trained to kill and to take the 
risk of being killed in order that the 
democratic community of free people 
may continue to exist. When the 
obligation of the citizen to the state is 
thus carried to the utmost extreme 
of duty that can be asked of him, it 
is imperative for all of us to re-ex- 
amine the extent to which the state 
is carrying out its obligations toward 
the citizen. 


The concern of the American 
Youth Commission is for youth, for 
it is youth who will bear most of 
the burden of selective compulsory 
military service, even though all 
feasible steps are taken to spread 
the burden. In all conscience, there- 
fore, it would seem to the Commis- 
sion that no act providing for mili- 
tary conscription should be passed 
without acceptance by the nation at 
the same time of full responsibility 
for the provision of adequate eco- 
nomic, educational, health, and rec- 
reational conditions for youth. The 
nation has the obligation to provide 
these conditions in order to make 
possible the development of real 
freedom for each and all of the 
youth of the nation. If it is the 
duty of all, not some, to serve in 
the common defense of the nation, 
it is equally the duty of the nation 
to provide good conditions of life 
for all, not some, of the youth. 

The necessity for some form of 
work and training program for un- 
employed out-of-school youth is now 
widely admitted. The number of 
youth awaiting their turn for ab- 
sorption into private employment 
has not declined significantly in re- 
cent months. Possibly within two 
or three years the number will be 
considerably reduced, but in the 
meantime the problem will remain 
one of the utmost urgency. The 
existence of these unemployed and 
unoccupied youth is living evidence 
of the inadequacy of the resources 
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now being placed back of our effort 
to achieve national preparedness. 

The needs of unemployed youth 
have been met to some extent by 
four major types of public programs. 
Large numbers of youth have regis- 
tered with public junior placement 
services in school systems and pub- 
lic employment offices and have 
thereby received helpful employment 
counseling and some assistance in 
securing jobs. Many youth have 
occupied themselves while unable to 
obtain jobs by returning to school, 
particularly when the schools have 
offered them some opportunity to 
improve their vocational preparation. 
In addition to this increased utiliza- 
tion of the regular facilities for 
counseling, training, and placement, 
many youth have profited from the 
two large programs of the federal 
government for unemployed out-of- 
school youth, namely, the work proj- 
ects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the work camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The junior placement services, the 
vocational classes, the NYA work 
projects, and the CCC camps are 
all going concerns that are capable 
of rapid expansion. Their admin- 
istration is being improved and 
ptobably can be still further im- 
proved even during a period of ex- 
pansion. The present restrictions on 
expansion are partly to be found in 
the limited number of reasonably 
competent employment counselors, 
vocational teachers, project super- 
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visors, and camp administrators, and 
partly in the amount of funds pro- 
vided for the respective programs. 
The Commission believes that the 
Congress should vote the funds 
necessary for the expansion of these 
programs up to the point where the 
limitations of available personnel 
will become controlling. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say 
what may best be done for the re- 
maining unemployed youth—those 
who cannot be absorbed even by the 
expanded public programs—while 
we await a larger amount of private 
employment. Our first need in con- 
nection with these youth is for more 
accurate information than is now 
available concerning their total num- 
ber and their individual circum- 
stances, their needs, and their capaci- 
ties. Some of this information may 
become incidentally available as a 
result of registration for compulsory 
military training and service. It 
would be desirable to obtain it more 
completely and on a continuous basis 
by securing a great increase in the 
extent to which unemployed young 
people maintain registration with the 
public junior placement services. In 
this connection, the Commission’s 
previous recommendations for the 
rapid expansion of junior placement 
services through the cooperation of 
public employment offices, school 
systems, and other community agen- 
cies should again be emphasized. 

Furthermore, the Commission 
again recommends strongly that the 
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school systems throughout the coun- 
try interest themselves more widely 
in the situation of unemployed out- 
of-school youth and take immediate 
steps to provide a program for them 
in cooperation with other youth- 
serving agencies. The program 
which could be provided would 
necessarily vary from community to 
community, but it should be regarded 
as an emergency enterprise of great 
urgency, which should be established 
on a community-wide basis, and 
which should include suitable health, 
educational, and recreational ser- 
vices. 

As a part of the present defense 
effort, large federal appropriations 
are now being poured into expan- 
sion of the vocational aspects of 
secondary education. These appro- 
priations will seriously warp the ac- 
tivities of the secondary schools and 
may fail even to achieve efficiency in 
vocational instruction if energetic 
steps are not taken to achieve the 
reorganization and improvement of 
the entire program of secondary edu- 
cation. The question of curriculum 
changes has been given attention 
elsewhere by the Commission, but 
there is also a problem of finance. 

If the schools of this country, par- 
ticularly in some states and regions, 
are to carry the load which is now 
being placed upon them, and es- 
pecially if they are to assume new 
and additional responsibilities for 
the welfare of unemployed youth, it 
is obvious that federal aid for edu- 


cation cannot longer be delayed. 
Neither can it be confined to certain 
types of vocational instruction, even 
though the provision for them is 
extensive. 

The Commission is already on 
record as favoring federal aid to 
education along broad, generous 
lines, in order that the elementary 
and secondary schools may be 
brought up to a decent minimum 
level of efficiency in every part of 
the country. The same necessity 
has been pointed out and the same 
recommendation has been made by 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education and by the White 
House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy. The present situation 
in regard to national defense makes 
this recommendation not less urgent, 
but far more urgent. 

Health is another matter concern- 
ing which there continues to be 
much discussion but little action. 
Plans are now being made for a 
very great expansion in health ser- 
vice for youth, to be carried out in 
connection with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. These plans 
should be expedited and nothing 
should be allowed to stand in the 
way of their execution. 

The school systems should take 
a major part in promoting improved 
health and physical fitness by in- 
creased emphasis upon health edu- 
cation, physical examinations, physi- 
cal education, and the provision of 
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facilities for healthful recreation. 
Federal aid for education should be 
provided in part to facilitate the ex- 
pansion of these services. 

Concurrently with all forms of 
assistance for youth which may be 
provided through public agencies, 
there must be a persistent and deter- 
mined effort to secure the enlarge- 
ment of economic opportunity for 
youth in the field of private em- 
ployment. Since free enterprise can- 
not be compelled to expand by mere 
edict, effective substitute opportuni- 
ties must be provided through public 
resources, so long as private econom- 
ic activity is at a low level. But the 
low level of economic activity is very 
largely due to the restrictive practices 
by which many groups of business- 
men and of organized labor seek to 
maintain their own advantage, re- 
gardless of the total effect upon the 
economic life of the country. It is 
the duty of government not only to 
eliminate retarding influences arising 
out of governmental practices, but 
also to seek with relentless energy 
the elimination of every private re- 
strictive practice now standing in the 
way of the expansion of private 
economic activity. 

The program for youth which has 
just been outlined will require large 
expenditures. With the amounts 
already being spent by the federal 
government for youth programs, the 
total amount needed will be fully 
comparable to the amount proposed 
for compulsory military training. 
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Some will therefore object that 
the civilian activities here proposed 
for youth are extraneous, that they 
are an effort to ride the coat tails of 
national defense in the interests of 
social welfare, that we have no time 
for such matters now. One of the 
saddest aspects of the present situa- 
tion is the number of people who are 
giving highly vocal support to con- 
scription for the purpose of defend- 
ing democracy, but whose attitude 
toward social reform is one only of 
contempt. These are the people who 
have not yet learned that democracy 
will not be aided, and that the sal- 
vation of this country will not be ad- 
vanced, by the conscription of life 
that is underprivileged and unhope- 
ful. This country can only be de- 
fended enthusiastically by people 
who expect just treatment from it. 

Under any circumstances, war is 
a hateful thing. At this stage in the 
world’s history, the necessity we are 
under to raise a great army is noth- 
ing less than tragic. We must face 
the realities of our situation, but we 
must face all of the realities, includ- 
ing the very pressing question as 
to whether democracy is willing to 
be sincere about its own purposes to 
the extent of effectively carrying out 
the things for which democracy 
stands. 

In this country there are now 
probably 4,000,000 young men and 
women out of school, in need of 
jobs, and totally unemployed. Other 
millions are in part-time jobs or 
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marking time in schools or on the 
farm. For these young people the 
fundamental conditions of real free- 
dom do not exist. We have taken 
away liberty by allowing conditions 
to exist that deny liberty. We cannot 
say that these young people are to 
achieve life and liberty only by 
struggling successfully as individuals 
from a morass for which we are all 
economically, politically, and morally 
responsible. 

These youth must feel that they 
have a stake in our country. In some 
field of labor, whether private or 
public, they must find a worthy 
opportunity to work in a manner 
commensurate with their powers, 
with a return sufficient to sustain life 
and the institutions of marriage and 
the home, and to secure advancement 
in responsibility and in the esteem 
of their fellow citizens. In view of 
present world conditions, it is quite 
possible that for these youth the con- 
ditions of real freedom will never 
exist unless they are deliberately 
planned and formulated with relent- 
less perseverance by the members of 
the older generation who now con- 
trol the economic enterprises and the 
government of our country. 

While the nation has taken some 
admirable steps toward these ends, 
the steps have been far from ade- 
quate. The hope and faith of our 
young people are in danger precise- 
ly at the time when the nation 
stands in greatest need of that hope 
and that faith. It is therefore the 
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considered opinion of this Commis- 
sion that if as a people we are to 
adopt a measure providing for com- 
pulsory military training and service, 
we should at the same time bring 
to an end all partial and hesitant 
handling of the immediate needs of 
youth within the civilian popula- 
tion. 

The Commission is not under the 
illusion that this can be done apart 
from heavy costs and perhaps some 
gtave risks, but it is convinced that 
these costs should be resolutely 
borne, that these risks should be 
taken, and that all doubt regarding 
the acceptance of these costs and 
these risks should be unequivocally 
removed on the day when the com- 
pulsory military service measure is 


passed. 


Editor's Note—The following 
statement was issued by Henry I. 
Harriman, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, American Youth Com- 
mission, at the time the foregoing 
recommendations were presented: 

“Soon after the outbreak of war 
in Europe last year, the American 
Youth Commission met in special 
session and adopted recommenda- 
tions for a program of action for 
youth. [See the EDUCATION DIGEST, 
December, 1939, pages 1-5, and Jan- 
uary, 1940, pages 6-10.} In the 
months that have intervened some 
progress has been achieved along 
the general lines advocated by the 
Commission. 
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“Meanwhile the situation in re- 
gard to the national defense of the 
United States has become much 
more acute. The American Youth 
Commission therefore met in special 
session on July 22-24, 1940, to con- 
sider again the momentous relation- 
ships between youth, defense, and 
the national welfare. 

“In this statement the major con- 
clusions of the Commission are pre- 
sented as briefly as possible. These 





e This statement has been adopted by the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, Floyd W. Reeves, Director. The members 
of the Commission are Owen D. Young, chairman, 
W. W. Alexander, Clarence A. Dykstra, Dorothy 
C. Fisher, Willard E. Givens, Henry I. Harriman, 
the Rev. George Johnson, Mordecai W. Johnson, 
Chester H. Rowell, William F. Russell, John W. 
Studebaker, Henry C. Taylor, Miriam Van Waters, 
Matthew Woll, and George F. Zook. a 


conclusions do not replace those 
formulated last October. Rather, 
they bring them up to date and pre- 
sent them in terms related to the 
new situations that must be faced. 

“Three of the members of the 
Commission, Dr. Studebaker, Dr. 
Van Waters, and Mr. Woll, were 
unable to be present at the meeting 
at which this statement was adopted 
and did not participate in the dis- 
cussion and action.” 





Ze 


NW ore than 240 leading 


Americans, including many dis- 
tinguished educators, have made 
known their opposition to peacetime 
military conscription in a statement 
made public by the Committee on 
Militarism in Education. Among 
the reasons advanced in support of 
the anti-conscription declaration are 
the following: first, the essential 
idea underlying military conscription 
—the assumption that the individual 
citizen is but a pawn in the hands 
of unlimited state power—is the 
major premise of every dictatorship 
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and all totalitarianism; second, 
peacetime conscription is in itself 
a flagrant negation of democracy; 
third, the adoption of military con- 
scription in peacetime would be a 
radical departure from historic 
American tradition; and, fourth, the 
military regimentation of the entire 
manpower of our nation will in- 
evitably result in widespred dis- 
location in business, industry, 
agriculture, and higher education; 
and it may prove unnecessary and 
ineffectual from a military stand- 


point. 
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FATHER AND MOTHER SHARPEN THEIR WITS 


KARL DETZER 
In School and Society 


Ju history class wore hiking 
boots. Its 29 sprightly members car- 
ried maps, notebooks, and cameras. 
Their ages ranged from 22 to 55— 
among them a youngish grand- 
mother, a retired rancher, a studious 
little clerk with an interest in botany, 
and two smart, well-dressed young 
married women. 

They met, not in a schoolroom, 
but in the big overland bus, from 
which for 500 miles they and their 
instructor would study the history 
of California. No boredom on their 
faces as they rolled eastward across 
sunny Santa Clara Valley. They were 
excited. Five days later, returning 
to San Jose, they were still excited. 

They had found history every- 
where, tasted it, smelled it, touched 
it. A dozen times daily they had 
piled out of the bus to “study their 
lessons” on the camp sites of early 
explorers, in old Spanish missions 
and gold-rush ghost towns, deep in 
hot Death Valley, high in the snow 
of the Sierras. 

A vacation trip? Decidedly not! 
This lively tour of learning and dis- 
covery was one of the regular series 
of lessons in the adult-education de- 
partment of the San Jose public 
schools. The 29 men and women 
shared expenses, after paying two 
dollars each—or two dollars for 
man and wife—for the classroom 
course lasting all winter. — 


San Jose, first incorporated city in 
California, first state capital, seat of 
ptune-growing Santa Clara County, 
has what experts call the finest adult- 
education department in America. 
Of all the pupils in its school system, 
from kindergarten up, more than 
one-third are adults. 

Last year 7,100 grown-ups, one 
out of every half dozen in town, 
signed up for at least one course. In 
classrooms, gymnasiums, auditori- 
ums, Mexican shacks, and on the 
highroad, timid immigrants as well 
as members of California’s proudest 
first-families pursued knowledge in 
a hundred fields. 

Adult education in San Jose is no 
stepchild of some larger educational 
unit. It stands on its own feet, an 
independent department under the 
board of education, with five full- 
time and 100 part-time teachers. It 
isn’t expensive: it costs the state 
about seven dollars per student, 
while the city supplies quarters. 
Early registrations indicate that next 
year will see 8,000 adults back in 
school. 

The genius who built this remark- 
able system is quiet, quick-smiling 
50-year-old David L. MacKaye, who 
before he became an educator was 
a newspaper man, earlier a soldier, 
a native of Brooklyn, director of 
education in San Jose since 1929. 

The people of San Jose—half of 
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them foreign-born or first-generation 
Americans—find their schools inter- 
esting and come back for more be- 
cause MacKaye and his assistants 
have brushed the pedagogic trap- 
pings from education and made the 
lessons exciting and full of fun. 
Excellent psychologists, they avoid 
school terminology. There are no 
“teachers” but “group leaders”; no 
“students” but “group members.” 
They operate out of 14 “centers,” 
not “schools.” Their slogan is, “It’s 
fun to be intelligent.” 

Out of long experiment have 
grown three types of courses. The 
first one, striving for educational 
democracy, is planned to help people 
of the 30 foreign nationalities who 
work in orchards, canneries, dried- 
fruit packing plants, and other in- 
dustries. This starts with lessons in 
English—but English includes many 
other things. 

To begin with, the school goes to 
the foreigner, does not wait for the 
foreigner to come to it. This is a 
MacKaye maxim. So two-hour 
English classes meet twice weekly 
in five strategically chosen neighbor- 
hoods. Pedro, Tony, Big Joe enroll 
to learn to read. Before long they 
find themselves hard at work in 
some ambitious subgroup, studying 
citizenship, preparing for naturali- 
zation, discovering the history of 
their adopted land, and absorbing 
new patriotism. 

“Real patriotism,” the director 
explains, ‘“‘whether in new citizens 
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or old first-families, is based on a 
knowledge of our own country and 
our own region. We might even 
consider our bus trips as classes in 
patriotism.” 

Other English groups meet in 
homes. Ten visiting public-school 
teachers keep regular class schedules 
in Italian, Mexican, Portuguese, and 
Yugoslav kitchens. Here little 
groups of beaming women, in best 
dresses, babies in their laps, have 
fun learning English words and their 
significance. 

“This is a fly,” they are taught to 
read. “The fly carries sickness. We 
must keep it out of the kitchen.” 

Thus a lesson in English becomes 
a lesson in screened windows and 
doors. If young José or Marie is 
naughty, the teacher shows the 
harried mother by example how to 
handle the disciplinary problem. If 
babies are sickly, here’s another job. 

“T don’t have a single family feed- 
ing its babies coffee in nursing 
bottles any more!” one expert in 
grammar reported recently. 

The San Jose school board last 
year leased for $5 a month a miser- 
able shack in a Mexican section and 
sent a skilled woman worker to live 
in it, to repair it with small funds 
and great ingenuity, to put up 
screens, to make the outdoor toilet 
sanitary, to plant flowers and grass. 

Neighbor women crowded around 
to admire results and went home to 
bully their husbands into copying 
them. Now, after 12 months, all 
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toilets in the neighborhood are san- 
itary and 29 of the 30 families sleep 
in beds instead of on the floor. 

The transformed shack is a meet- 
ing place where women study Eng- 
lish, bring their babies to be weighed 
and washed, learn to cook ‘“Ameri- 
can”; where husbands sit on the 
porch and smoke; where children 
sit in a ring on the floor, agog over 
exciting tales of American heroes, 
and on Sundays line up to read the 
funny papers. 

Last year 600 aliens became 
American citizens after schooling in 
the adult center; good citizens, most 
of them, because they knew about 
America and its ideals and ideas, 
were eager to become a part of it. 

In the adult division’s second 
group are men and women wanting 
to better themselves economically or 
seeking additional commercial or 
trade skills—grown-up workers who 
as youngsters didn’t have, or didn’t 
take, the chance for study. They 
dig enthusiastically into such diverse 
subjects as plumbing, traffic safety, 
retail merchandising, printing, cook- 
ing, and air conditioning, with cred- 
its toward a high school diploma if 
they wish. But most of them soon 
ask for some noncommercial subject, 
that touches pleasantly their social 
and civic life. When that happens 
MacKaye feels that he is succeeding. 


“We're not running an old-fash- 
ioned night school,” he insists. 

In the third group are men and 
women from the top of the social 
ladder, whose names are news in 
society, the professions, and busi- 
ness. They return to school to brush 
up on old subjects or take fresh 
ones, to appease an intelligent curi- 
Osity. 

They study modern books, social 
orientation, flower arrangements, 
creative interpretation, family rela- 
tions, life and music of Mozart, 
philosophy of power, or take courses 
in art, music, history, literature, 
politics, and the sciences. These 
classes are not for drones, dilettantes, 
or nit-wits. Professors from the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and nearby colleges journey 
to San Jose twice weekly to instruct 
them, with the help of local leaders. 
Many a teacher in one subject signs 
up as a student in another. 

“This is not ‘deficiency educa- 
tion,’ ”” MacKaye points out. ‘These 
people aren’t cramming for credits, 
either. They are getting intellectual 
stimulation because they find it fun.” 

San Jose pays exactly nothing for 
this cultural backlog. The state sets 
aside a sum for adult education, and 
the city runs its adult schools eco- 
nomically within the $50,000 state 
budget. 


Reported from School and Society, LI] (August 
3, 1940), 65-67. 
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SCHOOL PLANT STANDARDIZATION 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 
In the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


ARNARD’S School Architec- 
ture, published in 1849, discusses at 
length many standards for lighting, 
seating, equipment, playgrounds, and 
the like; in fact, much of what he 
says is being restated today as 
though the ideas were positively 
new. But as one reads Barnard’s 
volume, he is impressed with the 
fact that the standards he suggests 
are not an end in themselves but a 
means to an end—that of happy and 
successful school living. Even in 
Barnard’s day standardization did not 
imply school plants that were 
stamped out of a single machine die. 
The traditional one-room school 
probably approached standardization 
more nearly than any other one type, 
yet in its natural setting it was a 
far from standardized product. 

Standardization in design, room 
sizes, and arrangement has very little 
to recommend it. One should bear 
in mind the distinction between 
standardization of design and stand- 
atdization of construction materials. 
One should also bear in mind that 
standards are in a constant state of 
flux. 

School stairways were standardized 
ptevious to 1908, but the loss of 
180 lives in the Collinwood, Ohio, 
fire resulted in a complete change in 
the materials used in stairwells. To- 
day’s standards represent only a 
milestone in the progress of school 
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plant planning. Tomorrow’s stand- 
ards will add another milestone. 

Standards ought never to be in- 
corporated into laws which can be 
changed only with difficulty. Fire- 
doors were installed in stairwells as 
a result of the Collinwood disaster. 
They are still required in most state 
regulations, although they were in- 
tended for nonfireproof buildings 
and there is no need for them in 
fireproof structures. This expensive 
equipment is most frequently found 
pegged wide open. 

The law requiring 30 cubic feet 
of air space per child in the class- 
room cannot be changed in many 
states because of lobbying pressure, 
although it is well known that eight 
to ten feet suffice. The regulations 
concerning the number of toilet fix- 
tures were based on insufficient re- 
search and there is no doubt that the 
requirements set up 20 and 30 years 
ago should be consistently lowered. 

Archaic standards not only in- 
crease the cost of the school plant, 
but there is great danger that they 
will hamper changes in the character 
of the instructional program, the 
pupil-teacher attitudes, and even the 
educational offerings of the school 
itself. 

The first stage in the history of 
American schoolhouses was the 
period of grade planning, with very 
little adjustment to individual needs, 
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or to major problems of health, san- 
itation, and comfort. Experience, 
saddened by disaster, brought about 
a second period of planning in which 
the plant was mechanized, buildings 
were made safe and sanitary, much 
waste space was eliminated, and 
contentment with classroom cubicles 
was developed. The next few years 
should see a liberalization of school 
plant planning rather than an ex- 
tension of standardization. 
Differentiation in schoolhouse 
planning is essential. For example, 
congested slum areas need a wholly 
different kind of school house from 
more favored residential sections. 
In school planning the focus of at- 
tention varies with the times and the 
needs.. We have passed through eras 
of church-centered schools, subject- 
centered schools, teacher-centered 
schools, and child-centered schools. 
Now the era of the community-cen- 
tered school looms before us. The 
changes now taking place in Ameri- 
can life will affect schoolhouse 
planning and tend to direct atten- 
tion away from standardization. 
Declining elementary school en- 
rolments and increasing high school 
enrolments will profoundly modify 
schoolhouse planning. The tradi- 
tional high school was built in terms 
of teacher, pupil, and subject matter. 
The textbook was the chief agency 
of instruction, and the formal reci- 
tation the situation in which the 
educational program was carried on. 
The tremendously varying needs of 


our high school population today will 
produce a high school that will be 
quite unlike the high school that 
was more or less standardized in 
the last two decades. 

The trend toward urban and 
regional junior colleges is another 
factor of change. In most school 
systems junior college facilities must 
be planned in connection with the 
upper years of the senior high school. 
The old line type of high school 
plant will no longer suffice. 

The CCC and NYA movements 
are examples of educational inno- 
vations which will affect school 
plant design. School plants of the 
future must be adapted to programs 
which are not narrowly circumscribed 
but built on educational pioneering 
into the basic needs of youth today. 

In the past, school planning and 
city planning have been separated. 
The result has been duplication of 
facilities and conflict between gov- 
erning bodies. The city planning 
literature of 20 years ago hardly 
mentioned the word “schools,” but 
community planners today are recog- 
nizing the need for coordination in 
planning for all aspects of communi- 
ty life. Schools, parks, and play- 
grounds may well be planned to- 
gether for maximum community 
usefulness. Use of the schoolhouse 
should not be limited to fixed sea- 
sons or limited hours of the day or 
week. 

The old one-room schoolhouse had 
certain advantages of environment. 
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The large consolidated school 
brought undeniable educational 
gains, but too often the larger build- 
ings were built on limited sites with 
most of the natural advantages re- 
moved or nonexistent. The school- 
house became a mere nest of 
classrooms. 

American school plant develop- 
ment must be based on a more com- 
prehensive program of education. 
The schoolhouse of today still carries 
a forbidding institutional aspect. 
Many of its characteristics imitate 
those of continental Europe of years 
gone by. There must be developed 
a more American concept of what a 
schoolhouse is. Our architects are 


challenged to produce schoolhouses 
which definitely typify the spirit of 
democracy. 

The American way of life sug- 
gests more local initiative and par- 
ticipation in planning. The Ameri- 
can schoolhouse must be distinctive 
not only of American life but of 
the life of the community it serves. 
There should be no hard and fast 
regulations, state or federal, which 
will deny this advance. Too many 
partially standardized schoolhouses 
being built today will be obsolescent 
the day the doors are opened. They 
are planned after crystalized patterns 
of thinking rather than to serve a 
significant educational program. 


N. L. Engelhardt is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, XVI (July, 1940), 28-34. 
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JHE proportion of public money expended for schools in 
large cities is smaller than it has been at any time during the 
past two decades. Figures recently compiled by the United 
States Bureau of the Census for the fiscal year 1937 show 
that school expense was 29.4 percent of total city expense, 
as compared with 31.1 percent in 1936. In 1919 this pro- 
portion was 30 percent. By 1924 it had reached 36.3 per- 
cent and remained at about that level until 1929. From 
1929 thru 1934, each year brought a reduction in the pro- 
portion of public money going for schools in the larger 
cities of the United States. This downward trend seemed 
to have been checked in 1935. A slight increase was also 
reported for 1936.—Research Division, National Education 


Association. 
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HELPING TEACHERS TO USE RADIO 


ELIZABETH GOuUDY 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


—!n two decades, American 
broadcasting has come to take its 
place not only as a business but as 
a great public resource. Today radio 
is the major instrument of political, 
commercial, religious, and educa- 
tional propaganda. The President of 
the United States has come into 
millions of living rooms to talk di- 
rectly about the nation’s problems. 
Over the air waves the whole world 
has heard the pulse beat of Europe 
in each new crisis. The greatest 
orchestras in the world have played 
in the humblest American homes. 

What happens to these millions 
of listeners? If education deals with 
the wide range of change in human 
beings then radio is an educational 
force, and like other forces is capa- 
ble of positive or negative direction. 
This is the challenge that radio 
makes to the school. 

Again if the school is the center 
of the child’s orientation, the place 
where all his experiences must be 
integrated and interpreted, then edu- 
cators must accept the fact that 
radio is an important contributor to 
the development of his personality 
and that the school has a responsi- 
bility for making effective use of this 
instrument. 

If radio is to be used effectively, a 
first responsibility of the supervisor 
is to secure and distribute informa- 
tion about radio programs to teach- 


ers. A wide variety of broadcasts 
are available for use in the school 
or for out-of-school assignments. 
The Los Angeles radio office has 
found over 100 that contain material 
related to the curriculum, not to 
mention 49 daily news broadcasts. 
Information about network programs 
can be secured from the local out- 
lets or the central office of the 
chain. Advance information about a 
particular program can be obtained 
from the program named, from the 
producer of the program, at the 
station where it originates. Such in- 
formation may be compiled by a 
central office and distributed to teach- 
ers. If no central source exists, a 
faculty committee may perform this 
service for the school. Student com- 
mittees are sometimes capable of 
getting this information and keeping 
up-to-date listings on bulletin 
boards. 

On what basis should radio pro- 
grams be selected? A broadcast 
should meet the general educational 
objectives of the school and provide 
experiences which cannot be secured 
otherwise. Each teacher should se- 
lect broadcasts according to the par- 
ticular needs of her group. Where- 
ever possible, students should aid in 
the selection. 

Programs should fit easily into 
scheduled class periods. In the 
grade school, 15-minute broadcasts 
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are more suitable than longer ones. 

Merely exposing pupils to signi- 
ficant educational materials does not 
necessarily result in growth. The 
skill of the teacher is important. 
Effective listening to radio programs 
requires the same kind of careful 
preparation as other educational ma- 
terials. The teacher must know her 
purposes and plan the approach with 
her pupils. Enough experiences must 
be provided to make the broadcast 
meaningful. Different pupils may be 
prepared to listen for different 
things. 

The teacher’s attitude is impor- 
tant. Pupils will be as enthusiastic or 
indifferent as the teacher. There 
should be preparation for programs 
to be heard out of school as well as 
for those in school, though prepa- 
ration for the former will probably 
be less extensive. 

The best listening period is an 
informal one, and reseating or physi- 
cal adjustments should be made well 
ahead of time. If possible the broad- 
casts should be received’in the class- 
room and accepted as a normal part 
of the school work. Listening in an 
auditorium or crowded room is sel- 
dom successful. Since purposeful 
listening is itself an activity, other 
activity is seldom required. Music 
broadcasts may permit singing or 
rhythmic expression. Writing or 
note-taking is sometimes profitable 
for older students. 

The receiver should be tuned in 
several minutes before the broadcast 
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begins and the volume reduced until 
the program starts. Talking, show- 
ing pictures, pointing to maps, 
writing on the blackboard, or walk- 
ing about the room, should be re- 
duced to a minimum during the 
broadcast. 

Follow-up procedures, like prepa- 
rations, will depend on the purposes 
for listening. Interest generated by 
a broadcast may lead into a subunit 
of work which will last for several 
days. 

The radio experience can be used 
to motivate the tools of learning— 
reading, writing, and speech— 
through a study of radio communi- 
cation and through the preparation 
and presentation of classroom broad- 
casts. One eighth grade studied 
newscasts. Radio news programs 
were compared with newspaper re- 
porting and editorials. From the 
comparison rose such questions as: 
What are the sources of news? Why 
are there conflicting reports? How 
can we check news for prejudice? 

Student committees were selected 
to discover the answers. This de- 
manded research and led to a class 
discussion on radio and censorship, 
and later to one on propaganda and 
the news. The subunit culminated 
in the presentation of an original 
play dealing with propaganda. 

Another phase of the radio edu- 
cation program which supervisors 
might encourage is the actual pro- 
duction of programs over a local 
station. These programs should not 
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exploit student talent but should 
present culminating activities of 
classroom units. They may include 
an original drama on traffic safety; 
a conversation among a teacher, a 
parent, and a student; a verse-choir 
program; or a musical tour of the 
United States. This experience from 
daily life is excellent motivation for 
pupil effort and anyone who has 
watched pupils during rehearsal and 
broadcast periods will recognize that 
it is a significant experience. Such a 
series requires careful planning and 
should be attempted only after teach- 
ers have had some experience in 
radio. 

Radio scripts are a rich source of 
materials which will fit into many 


units. Teachers may use them as 
source materials, and older pupils 
can present them in the classroom 
over the public address systems or 
a make-believe microphone. 

Supervisors have a responsibility 
for familiarizing themselves with 
these new educational materials. 
Many current articles and pamph- 
lets may be obtained. The U. S. 
Office of Education, the National 
Association of Broadcasters (Wash- 
ington), and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity distribute excellent materials. 
School systems in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and Rochester, 
N. Y., will send scripts that have 
been developed. 


Elizabeth Goudy is Director of Radio for the Los 
Angeles County Schools, Reported from the Cali- 


fornia Journal of Elementary Education, 


VIII 


(May, 1940), 239-44, 
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JHE public schools of Palestine, Texas, have no difficulty 
in effecting cooperation with the local radio Station KNET. 
Mr. Bonner Frizzell is superintendent of schools at Palestine. 
Mr. Bonner Frizzell also owns Station KNET! Wayne Crad- 
dock, teacher of speech and drama in the schools, reports 
that his classroom (54 ft. x 30 ft.) is sound treated and 
serves as a studio as well as a classroom. He has recording 
equipment and is especially enthusiastic about the value of 
this equipment in enabling students to hear and study their 
own work in the Drama and Speech Departments by playing 
back recordings made at the time of production.—FREC Ser- 


vice Bulletin. 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS AND PICTURES 


PHILIP A. JACOBSEN 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


rd DUCATION has nevet had a 
machine age. If it is at last to be 
armed with effective modern weap- 
ons, schoolmen must carefully choose 
just the right equipment. A radio 
broadcasting setup is a magnificent 
field piece for long-range shots at 
home listeners, but a dangerous 
major operation would be necessary 
to make this country’s radio system 
more than a cumbersome gadget in 
the classroom, compared with sev- 
eral better tools. Many educators, 
overcome by the fascination of radio, 
have never stopped to weigh its 
shortcomings. The fact is that while 
radio may be the perfect agent for 
peddling hand lotion and cigarettes, 
as a medium for transmitting educa- 
tion to the classroom it is hopelessly 
inferior to the electrical transcription 
and sound picture. 

The passion to broadcast which 
burns in this country’s institutions 
of learning should be subjugated to 
reality. The number of radio chan- 
nels is definitely limited. Squeals, 
howls, and cross talk are evidence 
that this spectrum is already over- 
crowded. Most of the country’s two 
dozen or so school-owned stations, 
operated in the broadcast band, are 
lost in a sea of static and commerce. 
In the shortwave band opened for 
noncommercial educational broad- 
casting, only two cities have been 
bold enough to set up broadcasting 
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systems in the face of the odds 
against them. Cleveland and New 
York each have 500-watt transmit- 
ters broadcasting to their classrooms. 
With a single transmitter each, such 
school broadcasters can obviously 
transmit only one program at a time, 
while with transcriptions played di- 
rectly in the classroom the number 
of programs which may be used 
simultaneously is limited only by the 
number of different discs and play- 
back machines on hand. Even the 
operators of commercial stations have 
turned to recordings to compensate 
for the shortcomings of straight 
radio. Nonnetwork stations play in- 
numerable records, and the trend is 
toward more extensive use of them 
by the great chains. 

What excuse is there for running 
recorded programs designed for 
classroom consumption through a 
radio transmitter, when a copy of the 
disc can be put directly in the hands 
of the teacher? The classroom copy 
retains the program indefinitely and 
a flip of a switch reproduces it again 
and again at will. The radio broad- 
cast, unless recorded, is gone forever 
with the announcer’s signature. If 
textbooks vanished page by page as 
the student read them, if only one 
set of books could be used at a time, 
and then only at a certain hour of 
the day, taxpayers and schoolmen 
would be feverishly searching for a 
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less expensive and more permanent 
vehicle. 

Government regulations of broad- 
casting impose conditions few edu- 
cational institutions can meet. Even 
a 1000-watt station will cost about 
$25,000 to establish, and $18,000 a 
year to operate decently—with free 
program talent and nothing for man- 
agement, script writers, or announc- 
ers. The hi-jackers who want to take 
your station away from you after you 
get it must be handled by a smart 
and expensive lawyer and floored 
with reams of depositions taken at 
considerable cost in time and money. 
But this is just the beginning. The 
entire layout will probably be as ob- 
solete as a silent movie in four or 
five yeats. The job that takes its 
place may incorporate frequency 
modulation, facsimile, tape and film 
recording, and television. It will cost 
a fortune. 

Classroom radio is now assumed 
to be bolting through the nearest 
fire exit. This is the cue to start the 
second part of the program. 

In 1877 when Thomas Edison 
invented the phonograph he de- 
clared that the first utility of the re- 
cording would be educational. He 
made a similar prophecy later about 
his motion picture equipment. Yet 
education is still operating without 
a significant slice of the audio-visual 
communications domain. 

Recordings cannot be intelligently 
considered entirely apart from pic- 
tures. Words without visual aids 


create images in the minds of listen- 
ers, but accurate, efficient communi- 
cation is best carried on by synchro- 
nized light and sound. The intro- 
duction of disc recordings into the 
classroom without pictures is certain- 
ly a logical next step. It can be done 
with a minimum of expense. Little 
effort is involved, and student inter- 
est is amazing, especially if record- 
ings are made as well as _ played. 
However, the educator who fails to 
step from unaccompanied transcrip- 
tions to slide-sound-on-disc produc- 
tions and from those to newsreel type 
of 16-mm. pictures with sound on 
disc, and finally to 16-mm. pictures 
with sound on film, will not be help- 
ing education to its share of the ma- 
chine age. For certain purposes the 
addition of sound to a picture, or 
pictures to a recorded program, may 
cost more or be more trouble than it 
is worth, but the use of one to the 
exclusion of the other is under- 
standable only as a concession to 
convenience and necessity. 

The same critics who think that 
recordings and pictures will reduce 
the schools to a cross between a 
motor-car production line and a 
movie theater, generally feel sure 
that extensive use of audio-visual 
aids will wipe out teacher-student 
contacts. The truth is that in the 
overcrowded, undermanned architec- 
tural errors called schools, over- 
worked, underpaid teachers have 
little time for individuals. The en- 
tire character of classroom perform- 
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ances by the average teacher could 
be improved by taking half the 
period to play or show a fresh, well 
organized, forceful, and perfectly 
reproduced recording or film featur- 
ing an authority. The remainder of 
the time could, of course, be spent in 
discussion, problem solving, or labo- 
ratory work. 

If, after all, the teacher is so 
precious and there is no substitute 
for student-teacher contacts, then 
why not increase the ratio of time 
spent with students to time spent 
at subprofessional tasks, by outfitting 
the teacher with time and energy- 
saving aids comparable to those 
thought necessary for the engineer, 
the salesman, the doctor, and even 
the housewife. The present practice 
of handling increased activity by hir- 
ing additional cheap help and dilut- 
ing salaries should certainly be re- 
examined. A business which employs 
a million people and instructs one in 
every four of the nation’s inhabitants 
probably needs mass _ production 
tools. But unlike the American in- 
dustries which have challenged the 
world with their production tech- 
niques and superlative products, edu- 
cation is expected to carry on and 
save democracy to boot, without 
most of the outstandingly produc- 
tive tools created by its own scien- 
tists and engineers. 

The mystery that once surrounded 
the business of making records and 
pictures was created by the publicity 
departments of the studios. The 
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libraries are full of good books on 
the subjects and they are read with 
understanding by high school stu- 
dents. Currently there are 94 studios 
making transcribed programs. Most 
of these have only a few thousand 
dollars invested and are operated by 
people no more competent than the 
average school teacher. The well- 
engineered recording studio is prac- 
tically fool-proof and very easy to 
operate. A disc on which a 30-min- 
ute program may be recorded costs 
less than $2. Duplicates can be made 
for even less. The U. S. Office of 
Education prices its half-hour pro- 
gram transcriptions at $3.75. Other 
educational transcriptions may be 
bought in quantities of 100 for 
$2.25 each and rented for 35 cents 
a week in the same quantities. The 
cost of equipping each classroom 
with a record player is no more than 
that of equipping the same rooms 
with radio receivers. A turntable and 
pickup may be added to a radio re- 
ceiver for $20. At $4 each, 4,500 
transcribed programs could be 
bought for the $18,000 minimum 
yearly operating cost of a 1000-watt 
transmitter. The cost of that trans- 
mitter, $25,000, would outfit a uni- 
versity with a recording and picture 
studio that would be its pride and 
joy. 

Excellent equipment for both 
slide and movie work is made by 
several manufacturers. It costs so 
little that many persons own elab- 
orate equipment and carry on picture 
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work as a hobby. All studio equip- 
ment may be handled by properly 
supervised students. With the right 
equipment, educational studios can 
turn out most of the stuff radio 
studios and Hollywood fanfare to 
the skies. Many amateurs have 
raised the hair on the heads of com- 
mercial movie makers, who think in 
millions, by turning out fine pictures 
on a shoestring. 

It is not necessary for every school 
to have complete professional facili- 
ties. In most schools equipment 
should consist of a modest recorder, 
radio, an inexpensive record player, 
a sound-picture projector, a slide 
projector, and cameras for taking 
two-by-two slides and 16-mm. mov- 
ies. One or two production plants 
with complete, modern equipment 
at the leading colleges or universities 
of the state could soon make record- 
ings and pictures as common as 
books in the classroom. 

The present haphazard infiltration 
into the schools of isolated cameras, 
projectors, radio and sound equip- 
ment is not part of a well-organized 
plan. Sound systems are installed 
without any real regard for the needs 
of the teacher. Control is hardly 
ever in the hands of the teacher, 
where it belongs. Most of them 
cannot play the type of transcription 


best suited to the job. Two programs 
at the same time is the limit of their 
service. Some of these systems allow 
the “office” to listen secretly to class- 
room activity and have been fitting- 
ly called “the Great Snoop and 
Blat.” By far the greater number of 
16-mm. films in the schools are old 
theatricals without box office value, 
or ‘free’ sales pictures plugging 
commercial organizations, which 
would be barred from distributing 
“free” textbooks to the schools. 
Audio-visual aids designed to inte- 
grate with well-planned courses of 
study are rare. The haphazard way 
most superintendents introduce these 
new devices adds hours to the teach- 
ing load without actually being of 
much value to the student. 

These automatic workers should 
be put to work first of all to free the 
teacher from all the drudgery that 
can be taken over by the machines. 
The big objective should be to put 
enough labor-saving devices in the 
classroom to threaten useless and 
mediocre teachers with unemploy- 
ment and give real teachers a chance 
to win a few battles for education. 

When that is done it will be 
soon enough to talk about enriching 
the curriculum, adult education, 
and jacking society to the strato- 
sphere. 


Philip A, Jacobsen is Technical and Research Di- 


vector, Campus 


Radio 


Studios, University of 


Washington. Reported from the Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXII (May, 1940), 430-37. 
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ENCOURAGING TRENDS IN HOMEROOM GUIDANCE 


Harry C, McCKown 
In the High School Journal 


MNlosr of the early guidance 
in the homeroom setting was of the 


“lip-service” type only. In nearly 
all schools the homeroom was a 
“report room’”—an administrative 
instead of an educational device. This 
was natural considering the untrained 
teachers and the lack of guidance 
materials. However the trend now 
is very decidedly toward a capitali- 
zation of the homeroom opportuni- 
ties for guidance. 

There is now available a great 
deal of material, and of all types— 
workbooks, lists of topics for dis- 
cussion, organized formal and in- 
formal lessons, teachers’ manuals, 
books for the students themselves. 
The latter are a development of the 
past five or six years. Nearly all 
the publishing houses have now 
issued attractively written and illus- 
trated books dealing in a nonser- 
monic way with the problems of 
youth. Increasingly, the schools are 
making these easily available by 
placing them in the homerooms in- 
stead of in the central library. 

Although the common period of 
homeroom membership is one year, 
there is a decided trend toward 
lengthening this period, with 4 
group and its sponsor moving up 
together through the grades. The 
advantages of longer and more in- 
timate student-teacher association 
ate obvious. This plan also provides 
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for a continuous, nonduplicative 
program. 

The modern homeroom functions 
as an organized school unit in con- 
nection with other so-called extra- 
curricular activities. More student 
councils are based on homeroom 
representation; more assembly pro- 
grams are presented by homerooms; 
the school newspaper, yearbook, as 
well as student drives, campaigns, 
and competitions are usually built 
around the homeroom. All these have 
important guidance implications. 

More than ever before adminis- 
trators are recognizing that every 
teacher does not represent the combi- 
nation of ideals, interests, back- 
ground, ability, and personality 
essential to competent homeroom 
sponsorship. In some schools the 
more interested and competent teach- 
ers are assigned several homerooms 
instead of one and their teaching 
loads partially shifted to the other 
teachers. This means, of course, 
that the teacher’s several homerooms 
have to be scheduled at different 
periods. A staggered schedule of 
homerooms requires some adminis- 
trative skill, a fact which may have 
helped to delay this development. 
Some such arrangement is essential 
if the guidance ability of individual 
teachers is to be fully utilized. Per- 
haps eventually we shall have full- 
time homeroom teachers. 
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It is encouraging that such schedul- 
ing makes a clear distinction between 
“report room” and “homeroom” 
functions. The homeroom is recog- 
nized as a guidance setting and not 
merely as an administrative con- 
venience. This plan also makes 
available an entire period for gui- 
dance activities. Many schools have 
instituted a short “report room” 
period at the start of the day, and a 
full “homeroom” period later in the 
day. 

Where formerly guidance was 
considered the responsibility of one 
or two counselors or directors, much 
of the work is now done in and 
through the homeroom. This is in 
line with the principle that the one 
who is in closest contact with the 
pupil is the one who can best help 
him. Guidance directors are more 
and more turning individual counsel- 
ing responsibility over to homeroom 
teachers, and promoting and coor- 
dinating guidance services through 
homeroom committees as well as 
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through individual homeroom teach- 
ers. 

The writer is convinced that the 
average homeroom teacher is doing 
a pretty good job of guidance, proba- 
bly in many cases much better than 
she thinks. It is difficult for a teach- 
er to rate her homeroom work be- 
cause she has few standards by 
which to evaluate it. In the regular 
classroom, while objective marks 
tell her little about the ultimate 
worth of her efforts in the lives of 
her students, they do give her some 
idea of her success in teaching her 
particular subject. In the homeroom 
the teacher has no objective mea- 
sures, there is little that she can 
evaluate accurately, and hence it is 
easy for her to become discouraged. 
However, the writer is willing to 
support the guess that the average 
sincere teacher is doing about as 
good a job in her “homerooming” 
as she is in her regular classwork, 
when ultimate results are taken into 
consideration. 


Harry C. McKown is editor of School Activities 


Reported from | 


High School Journal, XXIII (May, 1940), 213-17. 
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SLATES are returning to use in schools in the British Isles 
according to the Scottish Educational Journal because of the 
shortage of paper. Their use is bemoaned by school authori- 
ties because they are unhygienic and it is “no easy job to 
teach children to write and cipher on slates.” 
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THE LEFT-HANDED STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


NEIL LAMB 
In the University High School Journal 


Or THE 1960 students enrolled 
in University High School in the 
spring of 1935, 91 were definitely 
left-handed, 148 partially left-hand- 
ed or ambidextrous, 48 definitely 
ambidextrous, and 1673  right- 
handed. This distribution roughly 
concurs with findings of other studies 
dealing with general populations. 
Handedness apparently approxi- 
mates a curve of normal distribution, 
with relatively few acutely left- 
handed and a considerably larger 
number more or less ambidextrous. 
Many of the normally ambidextrous 
may become notably right-handed 
because of adaptation to the domi- 
nantly right-handed environment. 
However, when 287 out of 1960 
pupils were involved in considering 
handedness as a factor in high school 
experience, the number is truly sig- 
nificant in a school whose philosophy 
stresses attention to individual differ- 
ences. 

A more detailed study of one 
grade group of 324 students revealed 
23 left-handed in writing. Sixty- 
eight others reported significant 
left-handedness in other activities— 
eating, sawing, throwing, brushing 
teeth, threading needles, etc. Of the 
left-handed writers in this grade 
group, 78 percent had received no 
instructions in left-handed writing. 

Among the particular problems 
listed by left-handed students, 43 
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percent mentioned writing on tablet- 
arm chairs, and 22 percent partici- 
pating in physical education activi- 
ties. Suggested adaptations in the 
school received from left-handed 
students included left-handed tablet- 
arm chairs; use of desks as in study 
halls; class for left-handed students 
in one row; left-handed equipment; 
lighting from both sides of room; 
left-handed teachers ; class instruction 
for left-handed; special instruction 
in left-handed writing. 

Anecdotal records give much in- 
formation about left-handedness as 
a factor in education and in personal 
and social adjustment. One girl re- 
ports having her hand tied behind 
her back as a persuasion to use her 
right hand in writing. Another says 
her left hand still bears the scars of 
a ruler used to stimulate the educa- 
tion of her right hand. A third re- 
ports avoidance of social affairs 
where her left-handed manner of 
eating would be noticed. Other 
sources give significant clues. One 
large concern will not hire left- 
handed clerks in its filing depart- 
ment. A successful young teacher, 
on being retained a second year, was 
told that she would not have been 
hired had the principal known she 
was left-handed. 

These facts suggest the need for 
vocational and social counseling for 
left-handed students. On the other 
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hand there seems to be no element 
of shame in the left-handed child's 
attitude toward his variation, but 
almost an attitude of pride or ex- 
clusiveness among left-handed stu- 
dents. 

With regard to furniture and 
equipment for left-handed students 
the writer has started an investiga- 
tion. In most schools no provision 
is made for left-handed equipment 
of any sort. With the extended use 
of tablet-arm chairs, the need for 
accommodation of left-handed stu- 
dents increases; desks, obviously, 
present no great problem. 

With regard to lighting, windows 
and seats are arranged for the best 
interests of the majority. However, 
certain adaptations are feasible. Be- 
cause educational efficiency depends 
to a great extent on vision, it might 
be of value to investigate the effect 
of school experience on left-handed 
students; no complete information 
on this point is available at this 
time. 

Neither have the instructional as- 
pects of handedness been properly 
investigated. The author found a 
left-handed student in mechanical 


drawing who was doing failing 
work. A few suggestions as to left- 
handed methods of working _per- 
mitted him to excel in performance. 
What of the other manipulative ac- 
tivities of school experience? Would 
studied adaptation of certain in- 
struction for left-handed students re- 
sult in increased educational effi- 
ciency? 

Left-handedness is not inherently 
a handicap or defect. Most of all it 
is not a wilful prank of the student, 
calculated to plague an earnest 
teacher—and calling forth too often, 
it appears, a fanatical zeal to eradi- 
cate it by whatever means seem ex- 
pedient. 

In the past the left-handed stu- 
dent has met with no better educa- 
tional reception than whippings, 
hand-tyings, and lack of adequate 
equipment, lighting, instruction, and 
counseling. 

Freedom to be left-handed is in- 
sufficient. The individual must be 
educated in left-handedness. Left- 
handed students in the schools have 
a right to equipment, instruction, 
and guidance that is adequate to 
their needs. 


Reported from the University High School Journal, 
XVIII (April, 1940), 113-21. 
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—URING the period 1936-38 the decrease in elementary 
school enrolments in the United States, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education, was 390,000 which is a little less than 
the public school enrolment for Kansas. 
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EDUCATING YOUTH TO MEET NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


a the world around, de- 
mocracy is engaged in a fatefui 
struggle with the forces of despotism 
and reaction. All the fruits of more 
than a century and a half of effort 
to develop the democratic way of 
life are in deadly jeopardy. 

If we propose to defend democ- 
racy, it behooves us to envision clear- 
ly what it is that we are defending. 
What is this “democracy” which we 
would guard, sustain, improve, and 
pass on to our children? Is it equal- 
ity before the law? Free elections? 
Local autonomy as contrasted with 
centralized authority? Liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity? Does our conception 
of democracy run beyond political 
forms to something broader—a way 
of life in which the shared aspira- 
tions of many men and women are 
given collective expression and in- 
dividual fulfillment? And if we do 
conceive of democracy as such a 
way of life, can this conception be 
so clearly understood by all citizens 
as to become for each an incentive 
and a goal? 

Especially, can we give our youth 
such a vision of the meaning and 
possibilities of this democratic way 
of life as to capture their loyalty and 
enthusiasm? To communicate that 
understanding and to inspire that 
exalted vision of democracy is the 
primary task of public education 
today. 

The conception of public educa- 
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tion as the instrument of national 
integration is not new. But citizen- 
ship, which was once relatively sim- 
ple, has become complicated as the 
area of governmental action has in- 
creased. 

We may as well admit that public 
education has not adequately educa- 
ted youth to meet the new national 
problems. The educational system 
has been extended and elaborated 
largely in response to the pressure 
of parents ambitious to have their 
children enter the professions and 
white-collar jobs. In the last decade 
it has been borne in upon us that 
there aren’t enough white-collar jobs 
to go around. Indeed, at present 
some three or four million young 
people find themselves shut out of 
any opportunity to make a living for 
themselves. 

This problem can no longer be 
evaded. It must be faced and 
solved through sound national poli- 
cies. It is related to a dozen so- 
called national problems—farm sur- 
pluses, unused plant capacity, foreign 
trade, bureaucracy and paternalism, 
social security and monopoly. 

No primitive society would fall 
into the fallacy of saying that one of 
the purposes of education is to post- 
pone the active participation of 
youth in the life of the society—to 
prevent them from engaging in 
hunting, planting, and homebuilding 
lest they contribute to a surplus of 
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the good things of life. Primitive 
men know the realities—that there 
can never be too many people trained 
in the creative skills; that the real 
needs of a society for goods and 
services always outrun the supply. 

The dictators know this. They say 
there is a job to do—more jobs than 
there are hands trained to do them. 
Youth likes that kind of talk because 
it assures them they are needed, that 
they count in the scheme of things. 
If the democratic idea is to survive 
it must assert these realities. In re- 
cent years our society has been build- 
ing fences to somehow keep youth 
out of the arena of creative work, 
to prevent them from flooding the 
country with the products of their 
trained energies. Now suddenly, in 
the name of national defense, oppor- 
tunities are opened up. There is a 
mad scramble to find skilled work- 
men, and we find that there are not 
enough to go around. Manufacturers 
say to the schools: Train them, and 
quickly. This is the kind of message 
that gives sense to an educational 
system. 

But let us not forget that it is a 
temporary emergency answer. The 
point is that it offers an integrating 
purpose around which to reunite edu- 
cation and society. During the next 
year, millions of students will know 
that they must hurry their prepara- 
tion because there is a place for 
them. The pity is that so many who 
have certificates asserting that they 
are educated are unprepared to do 


anything definite that our society is 
willing to pay for. One of our cen- 
tral problems is to adjust modern 
education to a technological society. 
The prime requisite here is that so- 
ciety shall say to education: There is 
a place for everyone you train. Given 
this assurance, educators can plan 
their process to fit more effectively 
the requirements of the new world. 

Some of the problems to which 
modern educators must address 
themselves are these: 

1. The school system must cease 
to be merely for children and young 
people. Its plant facilities must be 
kept open and operating in the in- 
terest of preparing men and women 
as well as children and young peo- 
ple to function efficiently vocation- 
ally, avocationally, and civicly. As 
I see it, we will move on a graduated 
scale from full-time learning to part- 
time learning—the degree of time 
spent in organized education being 
different at different age levels with 
different groups of people. 

2. A certain amount of consoli- 
dation of school units can help ma- 
terially to provide efficient organiza- 
tion of secondary education. No 
high school serving 50 or 100 stu- 
dents can possibly afford to offer 
diversified training facilities. Even 
large high schools cannot afford to 
develop training facilities for all of 
the specializations. For example, 
we need perhaps two or three com- 
pletely up-to-date, first-class, thor- 
oughly equipped, specialized schools 
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in a given state for training in print- 
ing and allied occupations. 

3. Some practical means must be 
found to enable students to pursue 
specialized education in schools 
away from their homes. Three meth- 
ods might be: (a) a public works 
program to provide part-time jobs; 
(4) scholarships; and (c) individual 
self-support through part-time pri- 
vate work. 

4. To recapture the balanced edu- 
cational scheme which began to 
develop in our agrarian democracy 
and which provided for both study 
and work in proper correlation. Em- 
ployment at tasks freely accepted 
because of their intrinsic or extrinsic 
rewards is a vital part of education. 
We must gauge the educational 
value of work experience on a scale 
which recognizes various kinds of 
motives and types of activity, both 
mental and physical. 

5. The problem of making Ameri- 
ca ready for a fruitful use of leisure 
calls for the adaptation of the school 
system to the needs of both young 
and older people and the operation 
of school facilities full time as 


centers of leisure activity and learn- 
ing. 

Other important problems are edu- 
cation for health, for intelligent 
home-building, consumer education, 


‘ conservation education, safety educa- 


tion, etc. These problems fall into 
a pattern if once we get straight on 
the fundamental purpose of the 
educative process in a democratic 
society. We can do remarkable 
things with the educational machin- 
ery we have built up if we can set 
clearly before the people the ideal 
of creation; if we can give practical 
expression to the fundamental hu- 
man urge to work and create; if we 
can release people in general from 
the stultifying fear of surpluses. If 
democratic leadership cannot say to 
youth under peacetime conditions 
as well as in wartime crisis—you 
are needed; prepare well—democ- 
racy cannot in my judgment survive 
the challenge of modern dictatorship. 
Genuine loyalty to the democratic 
ideal cannot ultimately be induced 
merely by indoctrinating youth with 
academic arguments in favor of the 
free society. 


John W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner 

of Education. Reported from an address before the 

National Education Association, July 3, 1940, at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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In Mississippi, 600 of the 6000 Negro teachers are college 
graduates; 3000 have less than a high school education. 


—Christian Science Monitor. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT ABOUT ADVERTISING? 
LopDA MAE Davis 


In Making Consumer Education Effective 


“Waar shall be taught about 
advertising in the schools? 

Why, the truth, of course, we 
might reply. The truth being simple 
and easy to prove, then there should 
be no need for discussion. But like 
most questions which we try to dis- 
miss with simple yes-and-no answers, 
this one of the worth of advertising 
is not simple. There are few all 
blacks and all whites in the realm of 
social and economic facts; there are 
many relatives, few absolutes. 

We can start our discussion, it 
seems to me, with the assumption 
that advertising is an inevitable part 
of our modern existence. Advertis- 
ing exists because it serves a real 
need in our society. The next thing 
is: should advertising itself be per- 
mitted to enter the classroom. 
Actually, millions of bulletins, 
posters, charts, movies, demonstra- 
tions, radio programs find their way 
into American schoolrooms every 
year. In one study of Missouri home 
economics classes, it was found that 
out of some 2417 charts and booklets 
supplied by commercial firms, 75 
percent contained questionable state- 
ments, 37 percent contained false 
statements, 43 percent contained un- 
substantiated statements, and 59 per- 
cent contained misleading _ state- 
ments. 

From time to time it is even sug- 


gested that free textbooks be financed 


in part by advertising on their fly- 
leaves such products as toothpastes 
and breakfast foods. 

Most reputable educators proba- 
bly agree with the California Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational 
Problems, which in 1931 commended 
the “fundamental principle of 
American education that the schools 
must protect their children from ex- 
ploitation; that no interest shall be 
permitted to advertise... . in the 
classroom.” The report went on to 
add regretfully that this principle was 
being flagrantly violated in many 
California schools. 

What then should be done about 
the use of advertising materials in 
consumer education? Should all ad- 
vertising be denied admission? 
Should certain portions be admitted 
after proper evaluation by educa- 
tors? Anyone familiar with the 
schools knows that in thousands of 
them teachers are pleading for ma- 
terials, for anything to use in the 
classroom to eke out their meager 
budgets. Should they be permitted 
to use the materials which advertis- 
ing supplies so generously? 

If we followed the recommenda- 
tions of the California Commission, 
we should exclude advertising. But 
the modern school attempts to pre- 
pare the child for life, does it not? 
The child comes in contact with ad- 
vertising a dozen times a day. How 
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can he learn to evaluate it if he does 
not study it at first hand? What 
better than advertising itself to tell 
advertising’s story—advertising on 
the witness stand to testify for and 
against itself? 

Having then decided to use adver- 
tising in consumer education, what 
criteria should the schools follow? 
Several problems present themselves. 
Should the advertising be printed on 
textbook flyleaves? My answer is 
an emphatic “No!” 

Where should we place model 
store sets, movies, radio programs, 
and demonstrators? In the same cate- 
gory as advertising in textbooks, it 
seems to me. When such advertising 
is admitted into the school, the pro- 
duct in the eyes of the student gets 
a “guarantee” which is denied to 
competing products. This is nothing 
less than sponsoring advertised pro- 
ducts in the classroom. 

How then should advertising be 
selected? I believe by the students 
themselves. Pupils learn by doing. 
The clever teacher will work out 
projects to help them study adver- 
tising: good, bad, informative, non- 
informative, truthful, untruthful, use- 
ful, unuseful—all kinds of advertis- 
ing. The specimens collected—and 
there will be plenty, let me assure 
you—will then become part of the 
source material for the consumer 
class. It will usually be a minor part, 
too, just as the study of advertising 
is a minor part of any program of 
consumer education. Textbooks, 
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magazines, books, government bulle- 
tins, and consumer testing service re- 
ports should form the major portion 
of the material used. 

The teacher should then encour- 
age her students to compare the state- 
ments of advertising with the state- 
ments of authority. When they 
disagree there should be no difficulty 
in deciding which to accept. When 
studying advertising the teacher 
would do well to have students ex- 
amine it from two points of view: 
the consumers’ case for advertising 
and the consumers’ case against ad- 
vertising. Advertising is only one 
of many consumer problems and 
sometimes may be charged with 
crimes it has not committed. Many 
malpractices laid solely at the door 
of advertising are really criticisms 
of the working of our competitive 
system. 

Some of the important and wide- 
ly discussed arguments pro and con 
may be mentioned. First, the argu- 
ments of supporters of advertising: 

1. Advertising performs a much 
needed educational function in giv- 
ing consumers information about 
goods—about new products, about 
new uses for old products, about 
prices, about where goods may be 
found. Examination of a mail-order 
catalog will show the wealth of in- 
formation for consumers in some 
types of advertising. 

2. Advertising helps make com- 
petition effective, prevents over-pric- 
ing, and protects consumers from 
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inferior goods since a manufacturer 
cannot afford to advertise a bad prod- 
uct. 

3. Advertising has made mass 
production and mass distribution, 
and the accompanying low prices, 
possible. Advertising is the cheapest 
and most effective means of reaching 
the vast American buying public. 

4. Advertising has helped to make 
the American living standard the 
highest in the world. 

5. Advertising may direct pur- 
chases away from a product that is 
scarce and high priced toward one 
which is plentiful and therefore 
cheap. This is extremely beneficial 
to low-income consumers. 

6. With increased police efforts 
by both business and government, 
false and misleading advertising is 
rapidly disappearing. 

Now let us examine the other side. 
Critics of advertising argue that: 

1. Advertising must be given a 
low rating as an educational medium. 
Advertising is not impartial, present- 
ing all the facts on both sides. Much 
advertising gives little information 
that the consumer wants, and amidst 
the welter of claims and counter- 
claims the poor befuddled consumer 
knows not which to believe. 

2. Much advertising is highly 
misleading, some of it absolutely 
false. To speak of the purification of 
advertising as an accomplished fact 
is to fool no one, unless some busi- 
nessmen are fooling themselves. 

3. Advertising often encourages 


wrong consumer choices. It dulls 
the critical faculties of buyers and 
makes them seek false values in con- 
sumption. In one analysis of 800 
advertisements, the dominant appeal 
in 86 percent was emotional, in 14 
percent rational; 85 percent of the 
copy was persuasive, 15 percent in- 
formative. Most advertising exploits 
the fact that people can be influenced 
most easily through their emotions. 
The result often is to vulgarize con- 
sumption. The appeals used are of- 
ten offensive; they emphasize false 
values, glorify worthless goods, make 
conspicuous consumption the goal 
of all consumers regardless of their 
incomes. 

4. Some advertising encourages 
waste. Everything is done to make 
the consumer want the latest model, 
the newest gadgets. But hardly has 
the new model been purchased than 
a newer new model must somehow 
be obtained if the Smiths are to keep 
up with the Joneses. The uneasy 
comments one finds in clothing and 
automobile trade journals reflect the 
constant worry of producer and seller 
whether styling has not been carried 
too far. What will this ‘creatively 
psyched” public jump for next? We 
must conclude that advertising itself 
is in part to blame for the planless- 
ness and instability of consumer 
spending habits. In the long run, 
this instability is costly to the pro- 
ducers themselves. Advertising, un- 
doubtedly without intent, is doing 
a good job to bring about a social 
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turnover. Through its wholesale 
creation of unsatisfied wants it in- 
creases the discontent of the poor 
who cannot buy. 

5. Some advertising tends to in- 
crease the growth of monopoly 
power. Advertising gives the large 
producer an advantage over the small 
producer with limited capital, even 
though the latter has a superior 
product. In some cases advertising 
surrounds trade names with a 
glamour and sanctity which enables 
the producer to take his product par- 
tially or completely out of compe- 
tition. 

6. While advertising’s claim that 
it has a tendency to reduce prices to 
consumers is in certain cases proba- 
bly true, it is exceedingly difficult to 
prove factually. On the other hand, 
there is no difficulty in showing that 
many advertised goods sell at higher 
prices than nonadvertised goods of 
a similar nature. 

7. Much advertising is of the tug- 
of-war type and may be classed as 
a social waste. It merely “makes 
people stop buying shaving soap in 
mugs and starts them buying it in 
tinfoil sticks.” This practice forces 





 Loda Mae Davis is an imstructor in consumer 
problems, San Mateo, California, Junior College. 
Reported from Making Consumer Education Effec- 
tive, Psoceedings of the Second National Conference 
on Consumer Education. Columbia, Mo.: Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 1940. 
Ls Pp. 39-49. au 


producers who have not advertised 
to do so. Helen Woodward's com- 
ment on this type of advertising 
leaves little to be said: “What in 
the name of anything you like can 
be a sound economic reason for ad- 
vertising flour and meat? People 
have to eat bread and have to eat 
meat. . . . People can eat only a 
certain amount, and if they eat more 
of one thing they will probably eat 
less of another.” 

8. All advertising that tends to 
lower quality while maintaining 
prices, that raises prices without 
raising public incomes in proportion, 
that tends to restrict the production 
of goods, that encourages trade re- 
strictions and price fixing, that tends 
to shift income from the lower to 
the higher brackets, definitely works 
to lower the American standard of 
living and is thus injurious to the 
mass of consumers. 

Not all the points outlined are 
suitable for discussion at elementary 
or high school levels. Selection and 
evaluation are necessary. But this is 
a technique that will develop a 
maximum of judicial thinking and 
a minimum of prejudicial dogma. 
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EDUCATION AND THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


= * recent months the cause of 
free men has suffered disaster after 
disaster. Of the continental Euro- 
pean democracies only Sweden and 
Switzerland remain, and these two 
live at the mercy of the military mas- 
ters of the Old World. The picture 
which the world presents to the 
friends of democracy is ominous. 
Many fear that a new Dark Ages 
may be descending on mankind. 
Even if Britain succeeds in defend- 
ing herself, the great hope which has 
moved millions of the present gen- 
eration—the hope of a world of 
democratic nations adjusting their 
differences by orderly processes and 
living together in peace and harmony 
—must be relegated for a time to 
the land of dreams. More probably 
the world which lies ahead will be 
a world bereft of mercy and com- 
passion, a world whose moral pattern 
will be set by the totalitarian pow- 
ers. It will be a world hostile to 
the idea of a common humanity, a 
world dominated by a few great 
military states. In this world a peo- 
ple must be strong or perish. The 
present generation must rise to the 
stature of the men and women who 
founded the Republic. The age de- 
mands nothing less of them. 

The defense of American de- 
mocracy must assume three aspects— 
military, economic, and moral. In 
regard to the first, at the moment 


the country faces a grave emergency. 
Time is the essence of the problem. 
Caught unprepared, the nation is 
forced to improvise. The point to 
be emphasized is that the American 
people should not hesitate to make 
any sacrifice, however heavy, in or- 
der to establish an effective system 
of military defense. Their continued 
existence as an independent nation 
may depend on their readiness to 
do this. 

The second aspect of the de- 
fense program is economic. The 
European democracies were greatly 
weakened by their failure to organ- 
ize their energies and set their people 
to work. Modern war is an eco- 
nomic as well as a military struggle. 
Our economic depression must be 
mastered, and the productive re- 
sources, labor, and organizing genius 
of the country put to full-scale 
work. 

The third aspect of the program 
for defense of democracy, the most 
difficult of all, is moral or spiritual 
in nature. If in the process of 
achieving the military and economic 
objectives of the defense program 
the American people should aban- 
don the ways and ideals of democracy 
—if they should abolish civil liber- 
ties, persecute minorities, embrace a 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance, 
force the individual into subjection 
to the state, and establish the pattern 
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of dictatorship—even though they 
should do these things in the name 
of democracy, they would be achiev- 
ing the triumph of totalitarianism in 
the land. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission knows that in the defense of 
American democracy our system of 
education must play a central role. 
It is agreed on every hand that the 
need of that moment is a dynamic 
national unity. Our system of uni- 
versal education is the principal 
means by which the diverse interests 
of our people are coordinated and 
reconciled. Other countries may use 
for this purpose a single political 
party, a state religion, regimentation. 
These methods are alien to the Amer- 
ican spirit and would inevitably 
destroy our ideals and institutions. 

The school system can help to 
lay the foundations of physical and 
intellectual maturity through effec- 
tive general education; by providing 
health instruction, periodic health 
examinations, and physical educa- 
tion; by emphasis on adequate train- 
ing in basic technical skills; and by 
inculcating abiding loyalties to 
American ideals. 

If, in the present emergency, ade- 
quate national defense requires a 
considerable increase in the number 
of men trained for service in the 
armed forces, this Commission 
favors a fair and impartial system 
of selective compulsory military 
training and service limited to men 
21 years of age and over, as the 
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method of meeting this requirement 
most consistent with democracy. Any 
plan is opposed which is not based 
on actual needs for defense by 
armed forces. 

The 1200 vocational schools and 
colleges in this country can make far 
greater use of their present plants 
and equipment to turn out trained 
workers. Fortunately some federal 
funds for the training of workers 
in defense industries have already 
been made available for vocational 
schools of less than college grade. 
The existing appropriations, how- 
ever, will use only a portion of the 
potential capacity of these institu- 
tions, and their facilities are ready 
for further expansion, if needed, 
without additional capital invest- 
ment. 

The occupational training should 
include the preparation of both 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in 
the numbers and fields of work de- 
manded by the defense program. 
The occupations related to human 
conservation such as homemaking, 
nursing, health services, and the care 
of children and other persons in the 
civilian population are an essential 
part of the national defense. 

Schools and colleges should de- 
velop cooperative relationships with 
other agencies concerned with occu- 
pational education. Cooperation with 
industry in providing adequate train- 
ing and retraining is essential. The 
legitimate interest of labor in this 
area should also find expression. 
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Education can help to clarify the 
nature and goals of democracy. It 
can promote understanding of the 
civil liberties and political institu- 
tions through which the democratic 
ideal finds expression. It can focus 
the searchlight of constructive in- 
quiry on those economic and social 
problems, which, if allowed to re- 
main unsolved, threaten to disinte- 
grate democracy from within. It 
can confirm that faith in the worth 
of the individual which is the basic 
tenet of democracy. It can provide 
opportunities to /ve democracy. 

A second requirement in the 
moral defense of democracy is the 
development in all citizens of deep 
and abiding loyalty to the central 
values of democracy—to the princi- 
ple of human equality and brother- 
hood; to the processes of free 
inquiry, discussion, and group deci- 
sion; to the canons of personal in- 
tegrity and fairness; to the idea of 
the obligation and nobility of labor; 
to a concern for the good of the 
community. The adult generation is 
under obligation to create and set 
before boys and girls a vision of a 
society of free men and women— 
a vision designed to give meaning 
and direction to their lives. Per- 
haps the supreme tragedy of the 
present epoch is the fact that the 
friends of democracy in many lands 
failed to present to their children 
a great and ennobling goal toward 
which to strive. They permitted this 
opportunity to pass by default to 


men who have directed the noble 
passions of youth to the overthrow 
of free institutions and the found- 
ing of regimes of violence and re- 
pression. 

The dictatorships have demon- 
strated that youth will respond to a 
challenge. The appeal of American 
democracy to our youth is potentially 
far more powerful than that of any 
dictatorship. The hope of a free 
nation with employment and oppor- 
tunity for all can energize Ameri- 
can youth into personal sacrifice and 
disciplined action. But youth will 
not accept empty words as a substi- 
tute for reality. The millions of 
young people for whom society has 
found no place cannot be expected 
to rally briskly around vague prom- 
ises and generalities. But if the 
adult generation will summon youth 
to the building of a finer America 
and will show that it means busi- 
ness, the youth of America will re- 
spond with unbounded enthusiasm. 

In order to rouse youth to action, 
goals must be accompanied by plans 
for their attainment, and these plans 
must give promise of being work- 
able. Futhermore, youth must be 
given assurance that the sacrifices 
necessary to build a better nation 
and to defend it will be born equally 
by all, without discrimination or 
favor. Educators alone cannot de- 
termine the goals of American life, 
cannot frame the plans of action, 
cannot assure the equitable sharing 
of costs. Leaders in other fields must 
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help set the goals and shape the 
plans. While educators will accept 
the major responsibility for build- 
ing strong national loyalties in 
youth, they can build enduring loyal- 
ties only if consistent progress is 
made in translating ideals into prac- 
tical achievement. 

Moral defense also requires that 
we be on guard against internal con- 
ditions which threaten our national 
unity. If the United States is weak 
in the face of the present emergency, 
that weakness arises primarily from 
our failure to solve our domestic 
problems. Persistent unemployment 
must be overcome. A way must be 
found, and found soon, to restore the 
full momentum of our national 
economy. No absorption in the 
crisis abroad should be allowed to 
obscure either the urgency of this 
problem or its relation to the nation’s 
morale. 

Times of stress often prompt un- 
necessary invasion of the civil liber- 
ties. While skepticism toward for- 
eign propaganda and a greater alert- 
mess toward the possibilities of 
sabotage and espionage are whole- 
some consequences of the “‘fifth- 
column” excitement, we have tre- 
cently had cases of mob violence 
and quite unnecessary and_ illegal 
restrictions on the civil liberties. 
While such cases as yet involve only 
a few people, they warn of impend- 
ing danger. The general effect of 
such actions, if multiplied and con- 
tinued, will be to break our national 
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unity. They will play upon our 
prejudices, our fears, our hates. They 
will exploit our discontent and fail- 
ure. Suspicion and distrust will be 
fomented. Far from protecting the 
nation, such actions will leave us a 
house divided against itself. 

Public uneasiness also provides a 
tempting opportunity for any pres- 
sure group to make a bid for public 
support by identifying its opponents 
with a “fifth-column” movement. 
To rouse unfounded suspicions, to 
fan hatreds, to stir up religious pre- 
judices, to aggravate personal and 
class hostilities, are essentially un- 
patriotic acts at this time when 
efforts should be directed toward 
unity of purpose. 

The teaching profession is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to such attacks 
since much of education involves 
the impartial collection and weighing 
of evidence, and the discussion‘ of 
alternatives. A school which fails 
to provide practice in such activities 
of democratic citizenship is failing 
to do its full duty. A community 
which forbids the schools to engage 
in these processes has already in- 
vaded the first line of defense for 
American democracy. 

Education has a great responsi- 
bility to help youth and adults alike 
to meet this danger with level-headed 
deliberation. It is folly to stigmatise 
as an enemy of his country a citizen 
who offers in good faith criticisms 
of public policy. There never was a 
greater need for a thoroughgoing 
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discussion of debatable issues. 

Education also has the responsi- 
bility both to teach and to demon- 
strate that the enjoyment of civil 
liberties entails obligations of good 
will, fairness, and devotion to the 
common welfare. The person who 
abuses his liberties for unjust or 
selfish ends jeopardizes the civil 
rights of all citizens. The teacher, 
above all others, must stand as an 
example of the responsible use of 
civil liberties. 

Can matters so intricate and ur- 
gent as those now confronting us 
be decided by democratic processes? 
Can the conflicting interests of our 
population be reconciled with sufhi- 
cient speed and agreement to permit 
the effective action which the situa- 
tion demands? Or must the Ameri- 
can people, for the period of the 
emergency, place issues of national 
policy in a few hands empowered to 
act for the nation and to compel 
adherence to their decisions? 

Facing this supreme question of 
policy, the Commission records its 
sincere conviction that the democratic 
process can meet the tremendous de- 
mands now placed on it, and that 
maintenance of the spirit as well as 
the forms of democracy will itself 
be a powerful influence in strength- 
ening the moral defenses of the 
nation. If in time of crisis we 
adopt the methods of dictatorship 
for the sake of an assumed but un- 
proved advantage in efficiency, we 
yield up the chief rallying point of 


our deepest loyalties and confess 
that, for the crucial test, the way of 
the adversary is superior to our own. 

Universal public education has 
placed the United States first among 
the nations in the educational level 
of its citizens. It is not enough, 
however, that citizens be literate and 
civic-minded. They must know pre- 
cisely the issues that confront them 
and have access to the most reliable 
information pertinent to those issues. 
Above all, they must be able to dis- 
cern the national welfare above 
every lesser claim advanced by 
partisan groups, whether political, 
economic, or sectional. 

To foster this intellectual compe- 
tence is now, as it always has been, 
the primary function of American 
education. But the requirements of 
the times call for efforts beyond the 
ordinary. National policies which 
will affect the welfare of this nation 
for decades will be determined in the 
near future. If education is to con- 
tribute to the formation of these 
policies it must do so at once through 
services to adults. 

American education faces a mo- 
mentous decision. It can continue 
in the well-worn and accustomed 
path or it can come to grips with the 
needs of the hour, and direct’ its 
vast resources to the task of increas- 
ing the civic understanding, the 
loyalties, and the intellectual compe- 
tence of millions of citizens. The 
schools and colleges can make far 
greater use of their present plants 
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and equipment to turn out trained 
workers for the defense program. 
Every school and college can, with- 
out delay, become a citizens’ study 
center. Services of libraries, 
churches, radio stations, and many 
other agencies can be enlisted to 
cooperate. 

Prompt action and sacrificial ser- 
vice by educators are the conditions 
of achievement. The educational 
system as it now stands, with its 
strength and imperfections, must be 
used to the full. Extra efforts during 
the emergency can largely offset de- 
fects of organization, finance, and 
program. 

There is no national minister of 
propaganda to compel American 
educators to render these services. 
There are no secret police. No 
harsh punishment is prescribed for 
those who fail to do their part. These 
services will be given voluntarily, 
in response to a need rather than 
to a command, and as a contribution 
of free education to the defense of a 
free country. 

The efforts of the teaching profes- 
sion should be only a part, albeit an 
important one, in a program of de- 
fense which should speedily develop 
in every American community. In 


this program there is a place for 
every youth and adult, for every or- 
ganization and agency. With all the 
ingenuity that can be mustered, the 
leaders of each community must 
contrive to stimulate individual re- 
sponsibility and achieve that com- 
munity cohesiveness which first 
wrenched our democracy from op- 
pression and which has broadened 
and protected it through the decades. 
The home defense which the Ameri- 
can people must now organize 
requires a strategy more subtle than 
the blunt appeal to armed might. It 
requires, to be sure, close attention 
to military preparedness, as such. It 
requires the training of every worker 
to the highest point of effectiveness 
and the useful employment of every 
worker in tasks of importance. It 
requires confidence in the sincerity 
and reliability of one’s fellow citizens 
and comradeship in the common 
search for solutions to the nation’s 
problems. It requires, above all, that 
common understanding of aims and 
procedures which leads to united and 
effective action. Of such elements is 
the defense of our democracy to be 
built. In the building of it the 
schools of America are ready and 
determined to play their part. 


Reported from Education and the Defense of Ameri- 

can Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies 

Commission (National Education Association and 

the American Association of School Administra- 
tors), July, 1940. Pp. 23 
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WHAT THE CLASSROOM TEACHER CAN DO FOR 
STUTTERERS 


THELMA A. KNUDSON 
In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


oie attitude of stutterers toward 
school and education in general is 
determined, to a significant degree, 
by their experiences in oral recita- 
tion. These experiences, too often, 
are more detrimental than beneficial 
so far as both general personality 
development and speech develop- 
ment are concerned. Most classroom 
teachers lack adequate knowledge of 
the nature, causes, and treatment of 
stuttering, as well as of the methods 
of dealing with adjustment prob- 
lems occasioned by this disorder. 

Stutterers constitute about 1 per- 
cent of the school population, a 
number large enough to present a 
real problem. Following are some 
suggestions for classroom teachers in 
handling stutterers in oral recita- 
tions: 

First, the stutterer should be giv- 
en special consideration. It is desir- 
able that he recite only when he 
volunteers to do so, this arrangement 
being definitely understood by both 
teacher and stutterer. He is thus re- 
lieved of the anxiety of wondering 
when he is going to be called on. 
It then becomes the teacher’s task to 
get the stutterer to want to recite. 
Here the following techniques are 
useful: Develop a sincere, friendly 
interest in the stuttering pupil; es- 
tablish his confidence; and discuss 
his stuttering objectively and how he 


may best meet the problems it 
creates. Do not require him to take 
part in difficult recitation situations 
at first. Begin with questions you feel 
sure he can answer, and word them 
so that they may be answered briefly 
and easily. Graduate the recitation 
situations in point of difficulty. Ask 
the stutterer to come in after class 
occasionally when other pupils are 
present in order to give him a com- 
paratively easy audjence situation. 

Second, practice in speaking tends 
to eliminate fear of speaking, but 
this practice should never be forced 
on the stutterer. Instead, foster in 
him a desire to take part in situa- 
tions requiring speech. Encourage 
him to participate in many informal 
discussions in which a minimum of 
tension is involved, and in practical 
speech situations such as making 
purchases, paying bills, using the 
telephone. If these situations are 
chosen wisely, they build up the 
stutterer’s selfconfidence and lessen 
his fear of going into everyday 
speaking experiences. 

Third, the teacher must react un- 
emotionally to the child’s stuttering. 
One of the things that helps him 
most is a relaxed attitude in the 
listener so that he has no feeling 
that his difficulty is distressing the 
listener. On the other hand, the 
stutterer’s reaction is decidedly un- 
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favorable to any irritation, impa- 
tience, embarrassment, or boredom 
on the part of the teacher. The stut- 
terer should never be hurried or in- 
terrupted, nor should any attempt be 
made to say his words for him. 
Every endeavor should be made to 
create an atmosphere of ease and re- 
laxation. 

Fourth, by reacting unemotion- 
ally to the stutterer’s handicap, the 
teacher can greatly influence the 
attitude of the class toward the 
stutterer. The stutterer must be made 
to feel that he is an adequate, nor- 
mal person, and not excluded from, 
or inferior to, the rest of the group. 
He should never be singled out as 
an object of amusement or be made 
to feel that he is an object of special 
sympathy. 

Fifth, to make up for the stutter- 
er’s lack of oral recitation he should 
be given extra written work or some 
other task so that he can succeed be- 
fore his classmates. Wherever possi- 
ble he should be allowed to compen- 
sate in some wise and adequate 
manner. 

Sixth, the child should not be told 
to stop and start over; to talk faster, 
in a low voice, in a high voice; to 
swallow; to take a deep breath; to 
swing his arms while speaking; etc. 
Such techniques may seem to help 
for the moment, but they soon lose 
their efficiency, leaving the stutterer 
with a few more abnormalities added 
to his pattern of interruptive speech 
reactions. 
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Seventh, no attempt should be 
made to change the natural hand- 
edness of the child. 

Eighth, adults frequently assume 
that stuttering is merely a bad habit 
which the child could correct if he 
were not unwilling or lazy. Stutter- 
ing is not a habit, and the harder a 
child tries to stop stuttering, the 
more difficulty he has. Criticism or 
social disapproval frequently increase 
stuttering and bring serious disci- 
plinary problems. Instead of criti- 
cizing the child, the teacher should 
try skilfully and sympathetically to 
make him stand on his own feet and 
to feel that he is capable of meeting 
the demands placed on him. 

Ninth, it should not be assumed 
that the stutterer is mentally inferior 
because he cannot express himself 
fluently. Teachers should be especial- 
ly cautious about reprimanding a 
child who refuses to recite or who 
gives the impression of being con- 
tinually unprepared. Stutterers very 
commonly give the wrong answer or 
say “I don’t know” in order to avoid 
a speaking situation. 

For instance, a university stutterer 
of superior intelligence has this to 
say: 

“I found it easier to say ‘I don’t 
know’ than to answer, although I 
often knew as much about the sub- 
ject as any one in the class. I still 
find it easier to say ‘I don’t know’ 
than anything else in the English 
language.” 

Another gives this experience: 
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“One professor, a very good 
friend of mine, used to call on me 
once in a while, but I always an- 
swered, ‘I don’t know,’ or just 
shrugged my shoulders and he casu- 
ally passed on to someone else. One 
day he asked me, “When did Colum- 
bus discover America?’ and I an- 
swered, ‘I don’t know,’ and he got 
a good laugh out of it and I did too, 
but if anyone else had done that I 
would have dropped the course.” 

As a general guide to teachers, the 
words of Dr. Wendell Johnson may 
be suggested: 

“Personality adjustment is effec- 
tive only when it is the kind of ad- 
justment that is made to actualities. 
A child with a paralyzed arm, for 
example, can never achieve person- 
ality adjustment so long as he fails 
to adjust satisfactorily to the para- 
lyzed arm. He must learn to live 
with it, and he can do so only insofar 
as he does not learn to live in an 
impossible dream world in which the 
actual crippled arm does not exist. 
Parents and teachers who are care- 
ful not to mention ‘the terrible 
affliction’ to the child who possesses 
it, out of respect for his ‘feelings’ 
are merely training the child for a 
life of sensitivity, embarrassment, 
and fear. Fortunate indeed is the 
child who is skilfully taught how to 


’ 


‘take it.’ What you say to an ex- 
ceptional child is not nearly so im- 
portant as how you say it and why 
you say it. If you talk about his 
exceptionality in unemotional, un- 
sentimental, descriptive terms, for 
the purpose of helping him to un- 
derstand it, to work toward its 
correction, you are helping him to 
take a very fundamental step toward 
adequate personality development.” 

The classroom teacher should not 
stress perfection in speech. Rather 
she should stress adjustment of the 
child to his environment regardless 
of his speech defect. If perfect 
speech is the goal and the child fails 
to achieve it, a feeling of frustra- 
tion and defeat is the result, which 
may lead the stutterer to leave 
school at the first opportunity. The 
objective of adjustment can be at- 
tained by all children having defec- 
tive speech—perfect speech cannot. 
This aim will make it possible for 
him to feel happy and secure regard- 
less of his speech defect. 

Since the classroom teacher can- 
not be expected to treat stuttering 
clinically, her task is to aid the 
stutterer in developing an objective, 
matter-of-fact attitude toward him- 
self and his disorder, such as will 
facilitate his scholastic progress and 
his general personality development. 


South Bend, Indiana. Reported from the Quarterly 


| Thelma A. Knudson teaches at Central High =| 


Journal of Speech, XXVI (April, 1940), 207-12. 
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ENTERPRISE EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 


DONALDA DICKIE 
In Understanding the Child 


Due attempt to introduce a mea- 
sure of progressive education in 
Alberta is just five years old. In 
many ways it is still an attempt. 
Many teachers do not know how, or 
are afraid, to use the new methods. 
Many who try to use them have 
failed to grasp the underlying phil- 
osophy and are content with a show 
of activity. 

On the other hand, progress has 
been made. Many key officials have 
convinced themselves of the sound- 
ness of the new plan. More than 
half the elementary school teachers 
of the Province have had summer 
school training in enterprise educa- 
tion and are making some attempt to 
use the new techniques. A steadily 
growing group of teachers are suc- 
cessful in the practice, and enthusi- 
astic in the support, of the new 
gospel. Parental opposition, slight 
even in the beginning, has largely 
died out. Consolidation of rural 
schools in groups of 60 to 70 under 
a central board has prevented ob- 
struction by rural school boards. This 
reorganization of the rural school 
system, now almost complete, has 
immensely strengthened the hands of 
supervisors and teachers charged 
with introduction of the new meth- 
ods. The course of study has been 
twice revised in five years with a 
view to making it more progressive. 
A third revision is in progress, and 
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the course of study committee has 
placed itself on record as believing 
that the introductory period should 
be regarded as ended by 1942, and 
that the 1943-44 course of study 
should be an “all-out” activity pro- 
gram. 

The enterprise school is of the 
so-called progressive type. Its pur- 
pose is to provide for: (1) the de- 
velopment of individual gifts; (2) 
training in social behavior; and (3) 
training in skills and knowledge. 

Education for social behavior is, 
of necessity, child centered. It does 
not ask: “How is this body of sub- 
ject matter to be presented?” but 
“What does this child need to learn 
in order to become a happy and 
useful member of society?” The first 
need of every child entering school 
is to be accepted by the new group 
as a normal member. Exclusion has 
disastrous effects, so teachers should 
help the child in every way they 
can to gain admission to the group. 

Having been accepted, the child 
becomes a participant in the social 
experiences that the group life pro- 
vides, receiving from it the infinitely 
important service of training in so- 
cial behavior. In the school group, 
the teacher is there to see that the 
training is profitable. To insure that 
it is, the teacher arranges the experi- 
ences. The formal teacher chooses 
experiences that are apart from life; 
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those arranged by the progressive 
teachers grow out of real situations 
and, therefore, give the pupil real 
practice in living. 

The development of the individ- 
ual’s gifts should be the earliest care 
of the state. Its importance to so- 
ciety is obvious. In very young chil- 
dren creative selfexpression comes 
from private purposes that are usual- 
ly too transitory to make them com- 
plete the work. The first step in 
school is to give the pupil’s creative 
work a public and cooperative pur- 
pose. The class builds a house for the 
dolls, or acts a play to earn money 
for the Red Cross. The larger purpose 
intensifies interest, develops persis- 
tence, and enriches the significance 
of selfexpression. 

At first the young creator is con- 
tent with his work, noticing little 
difference between it and the model 
he follows. By the fourth year of 
school he begins to notice that the 
model is better than his work and 
tries to imitate it. He now finds 
his technique inadequate and turns 
to the teacher for help. Thus the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth are the years 
for training in all kinds of skill. By 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, 
he is ready to settle down to work 
at the one or two things he is really 
good at, and to profit by the teach- 
ing of a specialist. 

In the enterprise school selfexpres- 
sion becomes cooperative. An enter- 
prise is a form of cooperative 
selfexpression. The work is chosen, 


planned, and carried out by the 
group. But much of the time is spent 
in individual creation, each doing his 
share. The individual urge to cre- 
ate is strengthened by the group 
purpose. The child gets ideas, praise, 
criticism, and physical help from his 
colleagues. Working in this way, he 
acquires more skill than he would 
from isolated formal lessons, and 
in addition comes gradually to be 
conscious of himself, first as an in- 
dividual with a gift to develop, and 
second as a citizen with a contribu- 
tion to make. 

Training in group living is the 
primary function of modern educa- 
tion. Enterprise education provides 
a series of situations or enterprises 
for them to practice on. 

Skills and facts have no intrinsic 
value. They are useful to us, and we 
acquire them, only because they help 
to solve our personal and _ social 
problems. The pupil’s attempt to 
solve the problem presented by the 
enterprise reveals to him his need 
for this skill and that piece of in- 
formation. He acquires them in- 
telligently because he knows why he 
wants them, and permanently be- 
cause he makes immediate use of 
them. Hence, in the enterprise 
school, regular periods are set aside 
for instruction and practice in skills, 
and the teacher teaches a lesson in 
an informational subject whenever it 
happens to be required for the satis- 
factory progress of the enterprise. 

To facilitate the carrying out of 
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the enterprise program in rural 
schools, grades are consolidated in 
three divisions. For enterprise work 
the teacher has three classes instead 
of nine. Occasional enterprises may 
be undertaken with the whole school 
together, but in general the teacher 
has three undertakings in hand. She 
plans her work so that the different 
groups do not interfere with one 
another and so that she may be with 
each in turn as she is needed. Ex- 
perienced enterprise teachers often 
use the first and last hours of the 
day for enterprise work and the 
middle period for practice of skills. 


The morning hours are used for 
discussion and planning, which calls 
attention to needed skills and infor- 
mation, and motivates the skill-prac- 
tice period. The afternoon working 
period sees each busy with his en- 
terprise job: research, making notes, 
preparing reports, writing letters, 
practicing a play or song, doing art, 
construction, or craft work. Interest 
is usually keen, and the children 
work as long as they are allowed to, 
the teacher sweeping them out finally 
with threats of being locked in for 
the night. No longer do we go “un- 
willingly to school” in Alberta. 


Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta. Reported from 


| Donalda Dickie is an instructor in the Alberta | 


Understanding the Child, 1X (April, 1940), 7-11. 
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Current Cuctations : 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, Director of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education: “Certain of the happenings of re- 
cent months and years seem to threaten, basically, the freedom 
of adult education. If one assumes, as logically he must, that 
control inevitably follows the purse strings, then there is 
reason for alarm in the increasing tendency to rely on govern- 
mental grants for the support of adult education. The danger 
lies not so much in the governmental grant itself, for the 
tax funds will always and of right have to bear the cost of 
the bulk of education; the real sources of danger are the re- 
moteness and the centralized character of the grant-making 


authority.” 


JACQUES BARZUN, author of Of Human Freedom: “The 
child psychologist who writes, ‘Siblings evince a tendency 
toward mutually antagonistic response,’ when he means, 
‘Brothers and sisters often fight,’ sins against human intelli- 
gence and adds his mite to social folly.” 











THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROGRAM IN ONE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 


In the School Review 


—r the school exists for the pur- 
pose of preparing youth to live in 
contemporary society, the implication 
follows that curriculum reorganiza- 
tion will be a continuous process 
necessitated by changes in society. 
Just as the 1930's were unlike the 
1890's, so the 1960's will be unlike 
the 1930's. The school changes un- 
der pressure from society; it always 
lags behind the demand from outside 
because the school is a conservative 
institution manned by conservative 
people. Owing to the impact of or- 
ganized groups in society, our pres- 
ent curriculum has evolved from the 
“classical” curriculum of the past 
century. It has grown largely by 
accretion. Today, in a large city 
high school, a pupil could easily 
spend 20 years, if he wished to 
“take” all the courses, and still not 
play in the band! Each of these 
courses came in as the result of a 
felt need, but they do not make a 
coherent whole. 

Today, in discussion, we empha- 
size “general education,” lumping 
under that head those areas of in- 
struction with which all persons 
must have contact if they are to be 
made ready for their responsibilities 
as citizens. This result is obviously 
impossible if the youth chooses his 
courses, cafeteria fashion, from an 
array which would require two 


decades to accomplish. The core 
curriculum is one of many possible 
adaptations which seek to make edu- 
cation functional. At University 
High School we feel that reorgani- 
zation can be carried on within the 
framework of the present depart- 
ments. 

Among the many social forces 
which demand reorganization of the 
school curriculum, the first is the 
imperative need for citizenship 
training. Democracy cannot work if 
75 percent of the voters have no 
better understanding of economic 
and political problems than the 
school has traditionally furnished. 
The New York inquiry disclosed 
among high school graduates an 
appalling, and almost universal, 
ignorance of public affairs. How 
anyone who understood the econom- 
ic and social issues involved could 
vote for “$30 every Thursday’ is 
incomprehensible, yet the measure 
nearly passed in California. 

In an attempt to furnish material 
that comes to grips with vital prob- 
lems, our social science courses in 
grades 7 to 10 have been organized 
around units which give insight into 
the problems confronting the people 
of the United States. Among the 
units taught in grades 7 and 8 may 
be mentioned “Schools and Educa- 
tion,” ‘Amusement and Sports,” 
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“Home Life,” “Population and 
Growth of Cities,” and ‘Public 
Health.” These are followed in 
grades 9 and 10 by units on “Urban 
Life,” “Rural Life,” “Standards of 
Living,” “Social Amelioration,” and 
“Industrial Society.” In the unit on 
rural life, for example, we consider 
problems of rural life today, their 
relation to problems of urban life, 
and how governments attempt the 
solution of those problems. 

In the upper high school the 
courses deal chiefly with govern- 
mental and economic problems: 
“How Our Political System Has De- 
veloped,” “Securing the Consent of 
the Governed,” ‘“‘Local Government 
in Chicago,” are illustrative. In ad- 
dition to much reading and discus- 
sion, pupils meet ward committe- 
men, serve as watchers on election 
day, listen to broadcasts concerned 
with governmental problems, and 
keep up a large bulletin board de- 
voted to clippings. The economic 
units include: ‘““Why People Work,” 
“Vocations,” “Savings,” “The Dis- 
tribution of Income.” 

The attitude of suspended judg- 
ment is built up and, in our opinion, 
pupils leave the social sciences with 
some appreciation of the problems 
which face the American people, 
some understanding of how accurate 
information about them may be ob- 
tained, and a realization that they 
individually are concerned. 

A second reason why the schools 
do not fit contemporary society is 
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the constant advancement of science. 
We use the multiplying applications 
of science, but we do not under- 
stand the basic principles. The time 
when one man can know everything 
has long passed. Classification of 
knowledge is useful to the special- 
ist, but bewildering to an adolescent. 

Science has so many applications 
that the school cannot teach them 
all and should not attempt to. It 
should seek to give instead a broad 
understanding of areas of knowledge 
and an appreciation of the special- 
ist’s place which makes it possible 
to call on him when needed. The 
school should offer more functional 
science rather than straight botany, 
physics, or chemistry. In this connec- 
tion, anyone concerned with reorgan- 
izing science offerings should not 
overlook the books Life and Growth 
and Science in General Education 
sponsored by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

Our instructors in grades 11 and 
12, where physics and chemistry 
have long resisted change, have 
organized a two-year sequence in 
physical science which draws ma- 
terial from geology, physics, chemis- 
try, and astronomy. While facts are 
taught, the methods of science are 
given greater emphasis. An attempt 
has been made to provide laboratory 
exercises which are experiences in 
thinking rather than a slavish follow- 
ing of cookbook recipes in a labora- 
tory manual. As a simple example, 
pupils who have learned that sugar 
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is soluble in water and that evapo- 
ration will remove water are given 
small bottles containing mixed sugar 
and sand. The number who quickly 
recover the sugar is large. The 
difficulty her_ is in finding a sufh- 
cient number of suitable experiences. 

A third reason why the curricu- 
lum must be changed is that we live 
in new ways. The automobile, radio, 
and movie have supplanted the sim- 
ple amusements of the past. Our 
congested cities have produced a 
new emphasis on living and working 
together. Another change is our ex- 
posure to propaganda, both economic 
and political. Still another is in- 
creasing leisure. The work day has 
dropped from twelve hours to ten 
to eight; it will soon be six hours. 

What do young people do in their 
leisure time? They read, engage in 
sports, listen to the radio, go to 
movies, and have “dates.” Discrim- 
ination in reading, in radio listen- 
ing, and in choosing motion pictures 
ought to be taught. And a further 
obligation of the school is training 
its pupils for participation in activi- 
ties rather than spectatorship. 

For several years a unit on peri- 
odicals has been taught in grade 10 
at University High School. We have 
evidence that pupils who have stud- 
ied this unit read better magazines 
than pupils who have not, and that 
they read better magazines after 
taking the unit than before. 

Our unit in radio listening is more 
recent. We have evidence that pupils 


in the unit listen to good programs, 
and high hopes that they will con- 
tinue to do so after leaving school. 
Many schools are now teaching mo- 
tion picture appreciation. 

A number of schools, including 
University High School, keep records 
of their pupil’s free reading. For 
evaluating free reading, the Eight- 
Year Study sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Education Association has de- 
veloped an index of maturity level. 
Typically, pupils in grade 7 read at 
the juvenile level, or level 1. The 
median level of free reading in the 
high school is level 4. Level 6 is 
high-grade adult reading. Many 
pupils have reached level 6 in 
gtades 11 and 12, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will main- 
tain that level after graduation. We 
have discouraging evidence that in- 
tensive reading of the classics, so fre- 
quently the basis of high school 
courses in literature, does not result 
in adult reading habits. 

Remedial instruction is a most 
important part of the reading curric- 
ulum. We find that, although our 
pupils are from two to three grades 
above the standards set on published 
tests, those pupils who are seriously 
below their fellows, even though 
they may be at grade level, can be 
helped materially. 

As organized at present at the 
high school level, mathematics has 
little to contribute to general educa- 
tion. There is need of reorganization 
to make mathematics a functional 
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method of thinking rather than a 
series of mental gymnastics. It is to 
be hoped that the reorganization of 
mathematics around such concepts 
as “Proof and Generalization,” 
“The Interpretation of Data,” ‘The 
Story of Mathematics,” and “Ap- 
proximation,” without losing sight 
of operational procedure, is immi- 
nent. 

One final word: relations between 
the various subject-matter fields 
must be pointed out if pupils are to 
see them. This correlation may be 
accomplished by developing the re- 
lations in various fields at the same 
time or consecutively. For example, 
teaching in the social studies a unit 
on population simultaneously with 
an English unit entitled ‘The Immi- 
gtant in American Literature.” 


As an example of consecutive 
correlation may be cited the teaching 
of ‘How to Read a Newspaper’ in 
ninth-grade English, which is used 
and reinforced by the teachers of 
tenth-grade social science. Both 
these correlative procedures require 
conferences among teachers so that 
all may know, and make use of, what 
is being taught by the others. 

At University High School we 
feel that a vital reorganization of 
general education can be achieved 
within the framework of present 
subject-matter departments. It would 
include English, social studies, fine 
and practical arts, and mathematics 
of the kind mentioned, and it would 
include correlation as a method of 
teaching whenever and wherever 
knowledge has meaning. 


High School, University of Chicago. Reported from 


E B. Jacobson is Principal of the rato | 


the School Review, XLVIII (May, 1940), 337-48. 
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: public schools of Portland, 
Oregon, have purchased Station 
KBPS, the Benson Polytechnic 
School station, and a radio project 
for the entire school system from 
primary to secondary levels is being 
initiated. This makes Station KBPS 
one of but two public school owned 
and operated stations in the United 
States, the other being at Buffalo, 
New York. The station is on the 
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air four hours daily and carries a 
complete schedule of student and 
community programs of both enter- 
tainment and educational nature. 
Some broadcasts go to the schools and 
others originate in the schools. Miss 
Hazel Kenyon, formerly head of the 
Speech and Dramatics Department of 
Franklin High School, Portland, is 
in charge of this new and ambitious 
project.—FREC Service Bulletin. 
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INCREASING KNOWLEDGE AND RATIONALITY 
ABOUT ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


E. L. THORNDIKE 
In the Teachers College Record 


~! N A group of 76 persons 
above the average in both education 


and intelligence, three out of four 
thought that the great milk com- 
panies make a profit of over 15 per- 
cent on their sales of milk, and that 
the cost of materials in a loaf of 
bread was less than one-fourth its 
retail price. One-half thought that 
no trade can possibly benefit both 
parties and that a country gains by 
swapping other commodities for gold 
and silver. All the evidence indi- 
cates that half the adult population 
believes that the federal government 
can give every needy citizen ten 
dollars at no cost to anybody or that 
General Motors could cut the price 
of cars by 20 percent if it would pay 
no dividends. 

Presumably, more and better edu- 
cation in the facts and principles of 
economics will improve matters. 
Where ten years or more of school- 
ing are given to all save a few, it is 
reasonable to allot 30 percent of the 
educational effort of the first 10 or 
12 years to scientific knowledge of 
nature and man. Five percent or 
more may well be allotted to eco- 
nomics and business. Just what the 
specific objectives of this instruction 
should be I leave to the experts. I 
do suggest that these objectives 
be made definite, observable, and, 
where possible, measurable. 


In grades 7 to 9, in arithmetic, 
we can eliminate fantastic problems 
in business arithmetic and perhaps 
replace them by instructive facts 
about costs of production and dis- 
tribution, wage schedules, and other 
economic realities. The traditional 
treatment of “‘profit and loss” in 
arithmetic was an economic atrocity. 
“If a man buys A for X dollars and 
sells it for Y dollars how much 
does he gain (or lose) ?” The cost of 
the man’s time and trouble, rent, in- 
surance, and other overhead items, 
the loss of interest in money tied up 
in the goods, were all treated as zero. 

It is not certain that economic and 
business problems should be in- 
cluded in arithmetic. But if we have 
any, they should be genuine and not 
mislead. If they can teach the dis- 
tinction between real wages and 
money wages, or between producers’ 
goods and consumers’ goods, or fix 
in mind instructive cases of dimin- 
ishing returns, constant returns, and 
increasing returns, supply and de- 
mand, economic waste, and the like, 
so much the better. 

In geography and elementary sci- 
ence pupils already acquire some 
notion of the distinctions between 
“Jand” and “capital’—natural re- 
sources and betterments made by 
man. With a little care they could, 
I fancy, get a better notion of the 
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interaction and cooperation of “‘land” 
and “capital” than any economists 
had before 1850. It would not be 
amiss to learn, along with the narrow 
geography of transportation and the 
arithmetic of currencies, a few rudi- 
ments of international trade—for ex- 
ample, the inappropriateness of 
naming a balance of money as more 
“favorable” than a balance of goods. 

In any of the social studies, high 
school pupils can learn the rudi- 
ments of monopoly and free compe- 
tition, status and contract, “hard” 
money and fiat money, the economics 
of taxation, and other matters of 
mote or less importance. 

Even in grades 10 to 12 the prin- 
ciples and relations taught can be 
only rudiments. Pupils can learn 
what is meant by ultimate consump- 
tion and ultimate consumers. But 
they cannot learn all the psychology 
of custom and fashion, the services 
and disservices of salesmen and ad- 
vertising, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of mail-order buying, the 
abandonment of tricks and decep- 
tions that were once orthodox prac- 
tice, the invention of new tricks and 
deceptions which are as bad or worse, 
the ingenuity and enterprise which 
are operating to give us what we 
want at a price we can pay, the forces 
which get legislation enacted against 
the interest of ultimate consumers, 
the lack of correspondence between 
what people buy and what would 
give them real satisfaction. 

Against the opinion of many, I 
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am convinced that the teaching of 
economics in the high schools needs 
textbooks devised with great care 
and ingenuity. I would as soon trust 
free discussion to develop the truths 
of algebra as to develop the truths 
of economics. The textbook should 
not be a college text cut down to 
fewer pages. On the contrary, in the 
high school text the same principle 
will require more explanation and 
many more illustrative examples. 
Observations which emphatically 
present the fact or principle in ques- 
tion and still are easily comprehen- 
sible would be of great value. For 
example, Mr. Boldyreff found a 
newspaper advertisement in which 
the same store offered under “Patent 
medicines” 100 5-grain aspirin tab- 
lets at 59 cents, and a little further 
down, under “Pure drugs” 100 5- 
gtain aspirin tablets at nine cents! 

All this supposes that there is a 
science of economics with general 
truths, and that we are trying to 
teach parts of it, not merely certain 
ideas and sentiments about the 
work, wealth, and happiness of man- 
kind. 

In this connection a somewhat 
strange feature of economic princi- 
ples should be noted. The principles 
of a world economy are in many 
ways simpler and surer than those 
of a national economy or an indi- 
vidual’s economy. Economics can 
often give better advice to the world 
than it can to a nation or an indi- 
vidual. For example, freedom of 
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trade for the world can be recom- 
mended; general overproduction for 
the world is nonsense; technological 
advance surely aids world produc- 
tion. But free trade is a doubtful 
advantage to certain nations at cer- 
tain times, and advances in tech- 
nology may reduce all arrowhead 
makers or manuscript copiers to the 
status of unskilled labor. 

I am strongly tempted to encour- 
age the teaching of a certain amount 


of the world’s wants, world welfare, 
world production and distribution of 
goods in the high school, partly to 
arouse pupils to the interdependence 
of men and nations and partly to 
contrast a world of rational beings, 
each striving to maximize his own 
satisfactions, with the world of men 
as they are. Perhaps this is over- 
ambitious and would better be re- 
placed by some more concrete treat- 
ment of some simpler topic. 


E. L, Thorndike is Professor of Education at Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Teachers College Record, XLI (April, 1940), 
587-94. 
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ike N example of the federal- 
ly aided program of training for 
workers in the national defense in- 
dustries by vocational schools was 
given in a statement by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, issued two weeks after 
Congress appropriated $15,000,000 
for the purpose: 

“In Wichita, Kansas, 279 students 
are already busy eight hours a day, 
five days a week, in shops and re- 
lated subjects in such courses as air- 
craft metal work, aircraft wood work, 
aircraft drawing, and aircraft shop 
practice. Enrollees range in age from 
18 to 26 with a few persons over 
26. Approximately half of those 
now in training have been out of 
employment for the past three to 
six months or more. Their previous 
general education ranges from ninth 


grade to graduation from a four-year 
college. The intensive summer train- 
ing courses in Wichita will in gen- 
eral run from six weeks to three 
months. Applicants for enrollment 
were required to meet the standards 
set up by local industries which 
were determined by advisory com- 
mittees on which were represented 
labor and management. Besides the 
preparatory courses just mentioned, 
many employees of the plants in 
Wichita are coming back to the 
schools for extension training. In 
this city these extension classes are 
held for eight hours on Saturdays. In 
other cities these extension courses 
are scheduled for late-afternoon or 
early-evening hours. It should per- 
haps be emphasized that positions 
ate waiting for all of the enrollees 
now in training in Wichita.” 
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TEACHERS’ AND ADMINISTRATORS’ LIABILITY 
FOR ACCIDENTS 


Harry N. ROSENFIELD 


Vere education the nation’s 
largest business and one out of every 
four or five persons attending some 
sort of school, it is not surprising 
that accidents occur in the schools. 
The problem of the schoolman’s 
liability has evoked increasing inter- 
est, and with good reason—the first 
and most important implication be- 
ing that liability may involve a teach- 
er or administrator in large judg- 
ments which he must pay out of his 
own salary. 

Another, and perhaps less obvious 
consequence is the effect of court 
decisions on school administration. 
Such decisions are made by laymen, 
either a jury or a court, who are 
neither interested in nor aware of 
our professional jargon. Here, if no 
place else, the schoolman is held up 
to public scrutiny by a layman. Here 
laymen decide upon the curriculum! 
Juries as widely separated as Eng- 
land, California, and Washington 
have even decided questions of 
pedagogy—whether a physical train- 
ing teacher was standing in the 
proper place to observe his class, 
whether another knew how to teach 
a “flip” in tumbling, and how pro- 
perly to use a textbook in a chemis- 
try laboratory class. Thus a court 
decision on negligence or liability is 
one of the few instances in which 
the public has the direct power to 
pass on our professional activities. 
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Suppose an accident occurs in 
school: a child trips during a relay 
race or is burned in a laboratory ex- 
plosion. What is the liability of the 
school employees? 

Liability is determined in terms 
of negligence. One is always liable 
for his own negligence. The teacher 
(and in the law, “teacher” by and 
large means “principal” and “‘super- 
intendent” as well) has special im- 
munities from judgment in certain 
cases of enforcement of school rules, 
corporal punishment, and libel, but 
apart from these he is no different 
from any other person and is always 
liable for his own negligence. Fur- 
ther, only New York and New Jer- 
sey have laws guaranteeing teachers 
reimbursement for expenses incurred 
either in defending suits or paying 
judgments in such cases, and in the 
other 46, in the absence of such 
statutory authority, it seems extreme- 
ly dubious that such compensation 
can be made. 

How then does one avoid the 
dread catastrophe of liability? We 
have said that liability depends on 
the fact of negligence, and in any 
discussion of negligence one must 
bear in mind a basic principle of 
American jurisprudence—the right 
to personal security from injury. In 
its broadest sense, negligence can 
be defined as the failure of one 
person to act in relation to another 
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in terms of this right of personal 
security. The problem is a factual 
one, guided by a legal principle: 
negligence is the failure to act as a 
reasonably prudent person would act 
under the specific circumstances in- 
volved. 

The “reasonably prudent person” 
is a mythical figure, and cannot be 
said to be an “average” or “normal” 
person. In the standard evolved by 
the law, if one could or should an- 
ticipate an accident—any accident, 
not necessarily the one that hap- 
pened—then the failure to act in 
terms of such anticipation is negli- 
gence. Various courts have held that 
a reasonably prudent person would 
anticipate danger if children are 
permitted to use a baseball bat with- 
out a knobbed end, or if a teacher 
leaves dangerous chemicals readily 
accessible to pupils, or where defec- 
tive slides, faulty springboards, or 
unsafe bleachers are provided. In 
other words, where it would be 
reasonable to anticipate difficulties 
under specific circumstances, failure 
to avoid such foreseeable dangers is 
negligence. The key to the standard 
for reasonably prudent action is the 
ability to foresee danger from the 
circumstances at hand. If no reason- 
able man could foresee some danger, 
then there was no negligence. Norm- 
ally it is not that someone ignored 
a danger of which he was cognizant, 
but rather that he failed to exercise 
sufficient foresight to expect one. The 
issue is not: Did he foresee it? 


But: Should he have foreseen it? 

Our definition of negligence also 
includes another concept—‘under 
the circumstances.” What would be 
reasonable to expect under some 
circumstances could not reasonably 
be foreseen under others. Thus it 
might be gross negligence to fail to 
assign a matron to an old, overcrowd- 
ed school bus without safety devices, 
but not negligent if the bus were 
new and not overcrowded. 

It must also be remembered that 
teachers are in loco parentis and, 
acting as a reasonably prudent par- 
ent would, must protect the child 
from his own inclinations. A teacher 
would not be negligent in failing to 
prevent an adult from jumping off 
a building, but failure to prevent a 
similar prank by a child would be 
negligent. 

It must not be supposed that the 
occurrence of an accident always 
means that someone is liable. First it 
is necessary to prove that someone 
was negligent. But even then there 
are certain legal defenses which may 
avert liability. First, the negligence 
must be a proximate cause, or sub- 
stantial factor, in bringing about the 
injury. There is another legal de- 
fense called “assumption of risk.” 
Participation in certain activities 
assumes the normal risks incident on 
them. A spectator at a baseball game, 
for example, assumes the risks nor- 
mally involved in foul tips; and a 
child using a jumping buck assumes 
the normal dangers inherent in such 
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activity. One cannot be held liable 
for injuries which result from nor- 
mal risks of activities voluntarily 
assumed. 

Still another defense against lia- 
bility is negligence of the injured 
party which contributes to the injury 
complained of. Contributory negli- 
gence is the failure to act for one’s 
own protection as a reasonably pru- 
dent person would under the cir- 
cumstances. A child old enough to 
know better is contributorily negli- 
gent for picking up a redhot poker. 
Here too, the question is one of fact, 
and depends in a great measure on 
the age of the injured person, the 
nature of the act, and the other 
attendant circumstances. 

The last defense is called vis 
major, or an act of God. Accidents 
caused by uncontrollable events are 
not attributable in law to the negli- 
gence of any individual, unless his 
carelessness did in fact contribute to 
the danger, as, for example, the fail- 
ure to install a system of lightning 
rods. 





~ Harry N. Rosenfield is Secretary to Commissioner, 7 
Board of Education, New York City, and instructor 
in school law, and a research assistant at the Center 
for Safety Education, New York University. Re- 
ported from an address before the National Edu- 
cation Association, July 3, 1940, at Milwaukee, 
L Wisconsin, ol 


In conclusion, we may recall the 
role played by problems of negli- 
gence and liability in the adminis- 
tration of a school system. First, 
there is the question of avoiding 
accidents to pupils, with the result- 
ing possibility of personal liability 
on teachers, administrators, and other 
school employees. Second, there is 
the professional obligation to avoid 
the risk of curriculum-tampering by 
lay bodies whenever accidents get 
into court. Third, one must remem- 
ber that all school employees are al- 
ways liable for their own negligence. 
Fourth, teachers must always bear in 
mind that negligence is determined 
in terms of reasonable prudence un- 
der the specific circumstances, and 
that failure to foresee or anticipate 
danger under the circumstances is 
negligence. 

But through it all runs the key 
test of reasonable caution. He who 
does a schoolman’s job that can 
measure up to the best standards of 
the profession is not likely to have 
any cause for worry. 
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—)URING the past eight years there has been a decrease 
of 26,555 one-teacher schools, an average 3,319 fewer each 
year, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Lou LABRANT 
In the English Journal 


Vane the most important 


function of language is communi- 
cation, it has other uses. Social 
acceptability is one: If I were to 
speak in Bowery dialect you might 
reject me, regardless of my ideas. 
Conversely, a few weeks ago, I saw 
an Englishwoman with a charming 
dialect tell 300 American teachers 
that they were developing young 
men and women with wretched 
speech and no ability to write a 
précis, while English schools with 
their class distinctions produced 
“scholars.” And because these teach- 
ers admired her accent as “standard,” 
they accepted her thesis, forgetful of 
the ‘‘scholars” like Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends, and all they stood 
for in the way of thinking. Lan- 
guage is, therefore, sometimes a 
device for securing social accepta- 
bility. 

Again, language is a device for 
giving and receiving emotional re- 
sponses—a function we in school 
often forget or limit to occasional 
bursts of patriotism or love of trees 
and flowers. 

Language also provides satisfac- 
tion through mere delight in making 
sounds, social chatter, insignificant 
in itself, indispensable as a means of 
establishing rapport between human 
beings who are preparing, perhaps, 
to exchange ideas. In the school, we 
frequently denounce this highly im- 


portant phase of language as a waste. 

To begin with our most important 
problem: What does the child need 
in the way of increased ability to 
communicate? Remember that com- 
municate works two ways. We must 
understand and be understood. 

A woman in California recently 
told me that she had just attended 
a meeting addressed by a represen- 
tative of the dock workers. I asked 
her what he said. “I just couldn’t 
listen,” she replied; “his language 
was so crude.” Faced by an oppor- 
tunity to gain a point of view that 
could be learned only by word of 
mouth, her knowledge of English 
was insufficient to enable her to lis- 
ten intelligently. She could have read 
what one of her own class wrote in 
dialect, perhaps in David Copper- 
field; but she could not hear. This 
woman has a Master’s degree. Pre- 
sumably able to read French and 
German, she could use but one 
dialect of her own language. 

Let us examine this matter more 
closely. Travel and printing have 
combined to throw into a common 
language thousands of words for 
which we have similar but not iden- 
tical experiences. Our words, accents, 
and meanings have their sources in 
a variety of classes and cultures— 
indeed have become badges of mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, to some de- 
gree the words are common. “Eve- 
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ning” is a simple example. All 
Americans use the word. But to 
some it means the hours just after 
sunset; to others the time till mid- 
night; and to many, any time from 
noon to dark. This discrepancy is 
amusing but not of great importance. 
But other differences are more seri- 
ous. A woman said to me recently: 
“Mrs. X has Jost all her money; she 
lives in that big house with one 
incompetent servant.” A mother of 
one of my students said: “We had 
a little saved but the bank failed 
and we Jost all our money and had 
to go on relief.” 

“Oh, yes,” I hear you say, 
“semantics. We must teach semantics 
now.” Well, you may call it 
“semantics” if you will, but that is 
either oversimplification of the prob- 
lem or an enormous extension of 
semantics. What I am trying to say 
is this: People have to understand 
one another's problems. People, 
even in a great city, do not learn 
what to “lose one’s money’ means 
to various groups by seeing or feeling 
or by meeting face to face. We must 
depend largely on language for this 
and many other understandings. 
This is not language studied in 
grammar but language in literature. 
Through this our young people can 
begin to understand what others are 
saying by living vicariously with 
these others. 

No one can list all the under- 
standings which young people need 
to get and which books can provide. 
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The city youth needs to understand 
life in the country; the country boy, 
life in the city; the sharecropper’s 
son, the son of the man on the 
assembly line; the Negro child, the 
ideals and attitudes of his white 
classmate; the white child the con- 
flicts and embarrassments of being 
a negro in a white man’s society; 
the children of the DAR, the chil- 
dren of immigrants; the children of 
immigrants, the possessive sense of 
the long-established; North still 
needs to understand South; rich, 
poor; poor, rich; progressive, radi- 
cal and conservative, the drives and 
hopes and fears of each other. 
These, you may say, are matters 
for science, anthropology, social 
science, psychology. Let us for once 
stop talking about fields and areas 
and courses and such artificial mat- 
ters and face our issues honestly. 
Young people must come to better 
agreements than we have made. As 
I see it, they can do this in two 
ways only. They may work out a 
solution through exchange of opin- 
ion, or do it as Europe is doing it. 
And here, when I say that liter- 
ature is rich in educative possibili- 
ties, do not mistake me. I do not 
mean pointing to the moral, “He 
prtayeth best who loveth best,” and 
hoping that this noble generality 
will be applied by the boy whose 
father owns the foundry to the boy 
who comes from Flytown. Nor do 
I necessarily refer to “social-prob- 
lem” books. A wealthy chap in my 
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class read Babbitt. “What did you 
find there?” I asked. His eyes twin- 
kled. ‘A lot of folks I know,” he 
replied. A supercilious boy read 
Grapes of Wrath recently. “My, I 
liked Ma,” he said. “Wasn’t she 
grand?” A group of children dis- 
cussed Oliver Twist and the injustices 
society continues today. All of these 
were learning to understand, to com- 
municate. 

Teachers of English as a class have 
been fearful of presenting life. This 
suggests another problem. Mental 
hygiene calls for a wholesome use 
of language. By our taboos on sex 
words, on literature which deals 
frankly with life-experiences, we 
set up inhibitions and false values. 
Only by discussing vital matters 
frankly and unemotionally can we 
develop individuals who use lan- 
guage adequately and without em- 
barrassment. Our language is ade- 
quate and forceful, but our people 
use it timidly. They ban honest 
words and prefer circumlocutions. 
The teacher of English carries a 
goodly share of responsibility for the 
mental hygiene of young people. 

All that I have said points to a 
generalization. Language is not a 
textbook, a set of rules, or a list of 
books. It is a vital intimate way of 
behaving. Reading a sadistic story, 
chalking up a “dirty” word, laugh- 


ing at a foreign accent, aping a Har- 
vard vowel, rejecting a needed book 
because it is not “literature’—all 
these are significant behaviors; 
finding through books how men 
think and feel; speaking freely about 
important human functions; talking 
easily without selfconsciousness as 
to form or accent of speech; realiza- 
tion that variations in language are 
as valid as variations in clothing ;— 
these too are forms of behavior as 
significant as selecting food, giving 
to the poor, or voting. Against these 
realities our 13 most common errors, 
our 60 true-false questions on 
Ivanhoe, and our nine rules of 
punctuation are but trivial. 

Language is an inherent factor in 
modern life. It is the English teach- 
et’s responsibility to see that this 
language is adequate. To meet the 
needs of living in our society stu- 
dents need: Experiences with liter- 
ature which will extend and enrich 
understanding of others and of one’s 
self; experiences in reading, speak- 
ing, and writing which will promote 
mental hygiene, wholesome attitudes 
and expression; experiences which 
will enable the individual to use in- 
telligently the abundant literature, 
broadcasts, and cinemas of our 
society ; experiences which will make 
him, in short, understanding of him- 
self and others. 


the Ohio State University. Reported from the English 
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PERSONALITIES: Malcolm MacLean, 
former director of the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed president of 
Hampton Institute. . . . Gladys 
Branegan, dean of the division of 
household and industrial arts, Mon- 
tana State College, has succeeded 
Helen Judy Bond as president of 
the American Home Economics 
Association. . . . Francis L. Drag 
has been named assistant chief of 
the elementary school division of the 
California State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. . . . Frederick J. 
Moffitt, former superintendent at 
Hamburg, N. Y..,. is now director of 
public relations for the New York 
State Teachers Association. . 

Norris W. Rakestraw of Brown 
University has succeeded Otto Rein- 
muth of the University of Chicago 
as editor of the Journal of Chemical 
Education. . . . Elias Lieberman, 
principal of the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
now an associate superintendent of 
schools. ... . Howard C. Seymour 
of the U. S. Indian Service has been 
appointed director of educational 
and vocational guidance in the 
Rochester, N. Y., public schools. 
... + Robert J. Havighurst has re- 
signed as director for general educa- 
tion of the General Education Board, 
effective January 1, to accept an 
appointment as professor of educa- 
tion and secretary of the Committee 
on Child Development at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago... . C. L. Craw- 
ford, assistant superintendent at 
Muskegon, Michigan, has been elec- 
ted superintendent at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, succeeding John A. True... . 
Henry T. Heald of the Armour 
Institute of Technology has been 
named president of the new Illinois 
Institute of Technology at Chicago 
which is a merger of the Armour 
Institute and Lewis Institute. . . . 
John L. Roemer, president of Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Mo., 
died recently. . . . Zed L. Foy, 
principal of the Boise, Idaho, High 
School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Boise city schools, 
succeeding W. D. Vincent, resigned 
.... The Rev. William H. McCabe 
is the new president of Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Mo... . E. 
C. Cline, superintendent of schools 
at Dubuque, Iowa, has been named 
superintendent at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Jordan Larson, superintendent 
at Ames, Iowa, will succeed Mr. 
Cline at Dubuque. .. . John A. Ross, 
Jr., is the new president of Clark- 
son College of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y., on the retirement of James 
S. Thomas. . . . Esek Ray Mosher 
has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege of education of the College of 
the City of New York. . . . Ernest 
E. Cole, deputy commissioner, has 
been appointed commissioner of 
education for New York siate, suc- 
ceeding Frank Pierrepont Graves 
who has retired. .. . Harry L. Kriner 
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of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been 
elected president of the Edinboro, 
Pa., State Teachers College. ... L. 
B. Ezell of Texas Technical College 
has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of educational administration at 
the University of Texas. . . . Bryan 
Dickson, superintendent at Marshall, 
Texas, has been named superin- 
tendent at San Angelo, Texas... . 
Homer W.Anderson, superintendent 
of schools at Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
St. Louis, Mo. H. M. Corning, 
superintendent at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has become superintendent at 
Omaha. . . . Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Kansas City, Mo., public schools. 
His successor at New Rochelle is 
Herbert C. Clish, assistant superin- 
tendent at New Haven, Conn... . 
Louis B. Hopkins, president of Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
died on August 10... . George L. 
Brown of the faculty of the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts has been named 
president, succeeding Charles W. 
Pugsley. .. . W. Virgil Nestrick of 
the State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., has been named to the faculty 
of the department of education of 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
..+. The Rev. O. P. Kretzmann of 
Chicago will be the new president 
of Valparaiso, Ind., University. . . . 
J. Andrew Drushel, professor of 


education at New York University, 
died this summer after a long illness. 
. .. « Donald DuShane, superinten- 
dent of schools at Columbus, Ind., 
was elected president of the National 
Education Association at the Mil- 
waukee convention. .. . Charles A. 
Thomson, assistant chief, has been 
appointed chief of the division of 
cultural relations of the State De- 
partment, succeeding Ben M. Cher- 
rington who returns to the Univer- 
sity of Denver. .. . John W. Nason 
has been elected to succeed Frank 
Aydelotte as president of Swarth- 
more College. . . . Jesse F. Williams, 
professor of physical education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, retired on July 1..... John W. 
Carr, dean and former president of 
the Murray, Ky., State Teachers Col- 
lege, has retired after serving for 
63 years in the teaching profession. 
.... Ermo H. Scott, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Eastern State Normal 
School, Castine, Me., is the new 
principal of the State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt... .N. William New- 
som of Teachers College, Temple 
University, has been appointed di- 
rector of instruction, Western State 
College of Colorado, Gunnison. . .. 
Bernard J. Kohlbrenner of St. Louis 
University has been named head of 
the department of education of the 
College of New Rochelle, N. Y.... 
John P. Milligan of the State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed dean of instruction, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 
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. .. . Byron J. Grimes has resigned 
as superintendent at Hagerstown, 
Md. .. . David D. Henry has been 
appointed executive vice-president of 
Wayne University. . . . Richard F. 
Kenman, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Vermont, has 
been engaged as full-time executive 
secretary of the Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a newly created position. . . . 
Galen Saylor, former director of 
research of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers Association, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska. . . . Rolla M. Tryon has 
retired as professor of the teaching 
of the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ... O.R. 
Latham, president of the Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, State Teachers College, 
died on July 9... . William H. 
Vaughan, dean, has been elected 
president of the Morehead, Ky., 
State Teachers College, succeeding 
H. A. Babb. . . . Ralph E. Noble 
is the new Vermont State Commis- 
sioner of Education. . . . Dorr E. 
Crosley has been appointed deputy 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Pennsylvania. ... Archibald W. 
Anderson of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois. . . .Glenn Cunningham, 
famous miler, will become director of 
the Student Health Program at Cor- 
nell University. . . . William E. 
Gregory has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Culver, Indiana, 
Military Academy. . . . John B. 
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Dougall, superintendent of schools 
at Summit, N. J., has been named 
director of the bureau of certification, 
New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction. . . . J. Ernest 
Wagner has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Johnstown, Pa., 
schools, succeeding Dale McMaster 
who is now president of the Slippery 
Rock, Pa., State Teachers College. 
...» Roy E. Simpson, superintendent 
of the Santa Cruz, Calif., schools, 
has been elected superintendent of 
the South Pasadena, Calif., schools 
succeeding the late George C. Bush. 
. ...» Frederick F. Quinlan, former 
principal of the Pleasantville, N. Y., 
high school, has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Katonah, 
N. Y., public schools, succeeding 
Arthur E. Warren who goes to 
Canandaigua, N. Y., as superinten- 
dent..... Guido F. Verbeck, head- 
master of the Manlius, N. Y., 
School, died on July 27 at the age of 
54 years... . Edwin A. Lee, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and for- 
mer superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools, has been named 
dean of the school of education, 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. . . . Stephen M. Corey 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
been named to the faculty of the 
department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he will be 
professor of education and superin- 
tendent of laboratory schools. .. . 
Laurens H. Seelye, president of St. 
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Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
has resigned. . . . Herbert E. Wrin- 
kle, superintendent of the Bartles- 
ville, Okla., schools, has been named 
superintendent at Oklamoha City, 
succeeding C. K. Reiff... . Samuel 
J. Harrison of Albion, Mich., 
College has been named president 
of Adrian, Mich. College. ... 
Payson Smith, former commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts and 
lecturer in the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, has 
been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Maine... . 
Clifford O. T. Weiden of the 
Gorham, Maine, State Normal 
School, has been elected principal 
of the Aroostook State Normal 
School, Presque Isle, Maine. .. . 
Ernest W. Butterfield, superinten- 
dent of the Bloomfield, Conn., 
public schools and former state com- 
missioner of education for Connec- 
ticut, died recently at the age of 65. 
.... William E. Park has been 
named president of the Northfield 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass... . 
Don L. Essex has been named chief, 
bureau of instructional supervision, 
New York State Education Depart- 
eet. 2... William B. Bizzell has 
announced his intention of resign- 
ing as president of the University 
of Oklahoma at the end of the 
present academic year... . Ivan C. 
Nicholas, supervising principal of 
the Maire Junior-Senior High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of the 


Berwyn, Ill., public schools. ... 
George K. Hawkins, principal of the 
Plattsburg, N. Y., Normal School, 
died recently. . .. Thomas A. Storey 
has retired as general director of the 
School of Hygiene and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Stanford University. .. . 
Edward E. Holt has been appointed 
superintendent of the Marion, Ohio, 
schools as successor to C. A. Hud- 
son. 


THE Governor of New York, Her- 
bert H. Lehman, has signed the 
Coudert-McLaughlin Bill which pro- 
vides that public school pupils shall 
be excused from classes for religious 
observances and religious instruc- 
tion. Absences for these purposes 
are subject to rules to be established 
by the state commissioner of edu- 
cation. 


THE National Council for the Social 
Studies which is affiliated with the 
National Education Association has 
transferred its offices from Harvard 
University to the NEA headquarters 
in Washington. The newly created 
position of executive secretary is be- 
ing filled by Wilbur F. Murra, for- 
merly instructor in education at 
Harvard. 


A REPORT recently submitted to 
Governor Henry H. Blood of Utah 
by an educational survey committee 
recommends the eventual unification 
of public education in the state un- 
der one governing board. The sur- 
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vey was made because of demand 
for state-supported junior colleges 
in various sections of the state. A 
major objective of the plan is to 
coordinate the activities of junior 
and senior colleges. To eliminate 
duplication, discourage competition 
among colleges, and effect economies 
are other objectives. 


A SUCCESSFUL appeal was made to 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Asheville, N. C., by Melvin O. 
Alston and the Norfolk Teachers 
Association in their suit against the 
Norfolk, Va., school board based 
on alleged discriminatory differen- 
tials in the salary scales of white and 
Negro teachers. The court held that 
differentials between salary scales of 
white and Negro teachers were dis- 
criminatory and in violation of the 
federal Constitution, reversing the 
decision of the lower court. 


THE American Association of School 
Administrators has announced that 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, has been 
chosen for the organization’s 1941 
convention to be held February 22- 
27. 


A RECENT fuling by the Federal 
Communications Commission grants 
educational institutions the exclu- 
sive use of previously assigned ultra- 
high frequency radio bands. The 
ruling affirmed the right of educa- 
tional agencies to exclusive use of 
radio bands as set forth in a decision 
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of the Commission in 1938 which 
opened up ultra-high frequency 
channels for the first time to com- 
mercial broadcasting. The FCC rul- 
ing followed a hearing on frequency 
modulation on “‘static-less’” broad- 
casting, popularly known as “F-M.” 
More than 300 educational institu- 
tions requested retention of the high 
frequency bands. The National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio also 
supported the proposal. 


TUTORING schools have been banned 
at Harvard University following a 
campaign directed against them by 
the Harvard Crimson. College au- 
thorities have estimated that as high 
as 60 percent of the students in some 
courses made use of tutoring school 
“cramming” to help them pass ex- 
aminations. It is estimated that 
more than $100,000 a year has been 
paid by students to tutoring schools. 


A BILL has been introduced in Con- 
gress for the establishment of an 
aviation division in the U. S. Office 
of Education. The purpose, accord- 
ing to the bill, is to: (1) conduct 
research and make studies with re- 
spect to methods of promoting 
aviation education; (2) to furnish 
information and assistance to organ- 
izations seeking to promote such 
education; (3) to cooperate with 
public schools in providing plans 
and materials, including instruction 
in aerodynamics, theory of flight, the 
airplane and its engine, meteorology, 
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and map reading; (4) to stimulate 
interest in aviation among young 
people; (5) to compile and distri- 
bute information on job opportuni- 
ties and where training may be had; 
and (6) to prepare and distribute 
material for extension courses. 


LATE in June Congress appropriated 
$15,000,000 to the U. S. Office of 
Education to be distributed to trade 
and engineering schools so that a 
training program could be launched 
to meet the additional labor needs as 
outlined by the Advisory Commission 
to the Council on National Defense. 
This program supplements the exist- 
ing vocational education program 
carried on under the Smith-Hughes 
and the George-Deen acts. The train- 
ing provided with these funds is de- 
signed primarily for two groups of 
persons: First, for those selected 
from employment registers to re- 
ceive short intensive training courses 
for specialized jobs in expanding in- 
dustries, and second, for those now 
employed who, in out-of-work hours, 
can take needed supplementary train- 
ing to improve their abilities on the 
job. A number of technical schools 
and colleges participated in the pro- 
gram during the summer. 


First use of FM (frequency modula- 
tion) broadcast in the noncommer- 
cial educational field is proposed by 
the Board of Education of the San 
Francisco Unified School District as 
a result of being granted a construc- 
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tion permit by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for a new 
station at 22nd and Bartlett Streets, 
to operate on 42,100 kilocycles with 
1 kilowatt power, unlimited time. It 
intends to use radio for instructional, 
administrative, supervisory, and other 
functions in the local schools. Thir- 
teen studios are planned for high 
schools and colleges in that area. The 
Board of Education has allocated 
$9,000 for the station, and an ad- 
ditional amount of $42,000 has been 
made available. Three other insti- 
tutions were previously licensed to 
use AM (amplitude modulation) 
on the channels set aside for non- 
commercial educational purposes. 
They are the New York City Board 
of Education, the Cleveland Board 
of Education, and, more recently, 
the University of Kentucky. 


ON August 14, President Roosevelt 
issued the following statement: “Re- 
ports have reached me that some 
young people who had planned to 
enter college this fall, as well as a 
number of those who attended col- 
lege last year, are intending to in- 
terrupt their education at this time 
because they feel that it is more 
patriotic to work in a shipyard, or 
to enlist in the Army or Navy, than 
it is to attend college. Such a decision 
would be unfortunate. 

“We must have well-educated and 
intelligent citizens who have sound 
judgment in dealing with the diffi- 
cult problems of today. We must 
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also have scientists, engineers, 
economists, and other people with 
specialized knowledge, to plan and 
to build for national defense as well 
as for social and economic progress. 
Young people should be advised that 
it is their patriotic duty to continue 
the normal course of their education, 
unless and until they are called, so 
that they will be well prepared for 
greatest usefulness to their country. 
They will be promptly notified if 
they are needed for other patriotic 
services.” 


AN unusual and unique publication 
has been issued by District Six of 
the Philadelphia public schools un- 
der the direction of Carl W. Aretz, 
district superintendent. Entitled 


Toward a Living Curriculum, it con- 
tains descriptive narratives by class- 
room teachers of the child-centered 
teaching program of the district. 
The emphasis in the 182-page book 
is on the work of the teacher. 


ALMost exactly one-third of the stu- 
dents in junior colleges of the United 
States are enrolled in terminal curric- 
ulums, mostly semiprofessional and 
vocational, says a statement by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C., based on 
investigation by its Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. 
“Terminal curriculums,” according 
to the commission, “are designed 
for students who wish in one or two 
years to gain an understanding of 
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their intellectual, social, and civic 
environments, to explore several 
fields as an aid in making occupa- 
tional choice, or to acquire vocational 
training which will lead to employ- 
ment in semiprofessional fields.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

September 30-October 4, Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

October 4-5, Secondary Educa- 
tion Clinic, Winfield, Kans. 

October 9-12, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

October 14-18, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Detroit, Mich. 

October 17-19, Iowa Radio Con- 
ference, Iowa City. 

November 7-9, Conference of 
Food Service Directors, Detroit, 
Mich. 

November 10-16, American Ed- 
ucation Week. 

November | 1-13, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Boards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

November 21-23, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 13-15, State Directors 
of Vocational Education, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

December1!6-18, American Voca- 
tional Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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rs NEW BOOKS + 


ELEMENTARY 


Louis V. Newkirk. Integrated Handbook 
for Elementary Schools. Teachers’ guide in 
use and techniques. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co. 342 pp. $3.20. 

Lillian E. Billington. Using Words, Sec- 
ond year. An enriched spelling program. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co. 78 pp. $.44. 
Workbook to accompany this textbook. 80 
pp. $.24. 

Lillian E. Billington. Using Words, Third 
year. An enriched spelling program. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 78 pp. $.44. Work- 
book to accompany this textbook. 80 pp. 
$.24. 

Lillian E. Billington. Using Words, Fourth 
year. An enriched spelling program. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 126 pp. $.48. 
Workbook to accompany this textbook. 96 
pp. $.24. 

Clara Belle Baker et al. Curriculum Rec- 
ords of the Children's School, Evanston, Ill.: 
Bureau of Publications, National College of 
Education. 606 pp. 

Mabel O'Donnell. S/neing Wheels. Fourth 
reader, Alice and Jerry books. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 384 pp. $1.08. 


SECONDARY 


Julius Schwartz, et al. Adventures in 
Biology. Second edition. Project book. New 
York: New York Association of Biology 


Teachers. 101 pp. Paper bound. $.50. 


E. G. Williamson and M. E. Hahn. 
Introduction to High School Counseling. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
314 pp. $3.00. 

Harry C.\Theobald. Trozos de la His- 
toria del Sudoeste, Second-year high school 
Spanish. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 208 
pp. $1.24. 


GENERAL 


Porter Sargent. What Makes Lives, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent. 
224 pp. 

Mary K. Simkhovitch. Group Life. New 
York: Association Press. 99 pp. $1.00. 

Curtis G. Gentry. Vocational Inventory. 
Test for use in occupational guidance. Minne- 
apolis: Educational Test Bureau, Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc. 

William H. Kilpatrick. Group Education 
for a Democracy. New York: Association 
Press. 219 pp. $2.00. 

M. C. S. Noble, Jr. Pupil Transportation 
in the United States. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 541 pp. $3.50. 

Howard H. Brinton. Quaker Education in 
Theory and Practice. Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
No. 9. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. 
135 pp. 

Thomas H. Robinson et al. Men, Groups, 
and the Community. A survey in the social 
sciences. New York: Harper & Bros., 965 
pp. $3.50 








Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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* The Davenport, Iowa, High School, 
of which A. I. Naumann is principal, 
has this year published a 37-page mimeo- 
graphed assembly of descriptions of 
courses offered in the school. The publi- 
cation is bound under the title “Edu- 
cational Guidance,” and an introductory 
word on the title-page states that it is 
intended to “be of help to parents and 
teachers in the guidance of pupils for 
the planning of their high school work 
for 1940.” The descriptions are intro- 
duced in a grouping of courses by fields, 
for example, art, English, and foreign 
languages. Each group opens with a list 
of courses offered, and the list is fol- 
lowed by a “summary” of each course, 
indicating duration, credit prerequisites, 
“suggested requisites,” aims, and content. 
(In the School Review.) 


* At the Haldane Central High School, 
Cold Springs, N. Y., provision has been 
made for the bus student's participation 
in all the extracurricular activities, and 
also for an adequate amount of time for 
club and activity meetings, by setting 
aside one day a week as “Study and 
Extracurricular Activity Day.’’ On study 
day (Wednesday) an entirely different 
schedule is followed than on other school 
days. All extracurricular activities, and 
subjects formerly regarded as extracurricu- 
lar—such as chorus, glee club, band, 
orchestra, etc.—are definitely scheduled 
for certain periods of approximately 55 
minutes each. The weekly school assem- 
bly is also scheduled on that day. Some 
activities, such as band, can meet two 
periods in succession, thus giving ample 
practice time. The rest of the schedule 








on Wednesday consists of a regularly 
organized program of time and place 
stations in definite rooms with teachers 
throughout the day. On periods when 
the student is not registered in an activi- 
ty he has several choices. If he is re- 
tarded or has been absent, he may report 
to the teacher as does a student seeking 
additional help or a conference. Other 
students not registered in an activity 
may schedule the gymnasium or the 
library. This system has met the needs 
of the pupils and teachers at the Haldane 
High School by raising the level of 
scholarship for the three years that it 
has been in effect, and it has enabled all 
the students to participate in an exten- 
sive and effective activity program. 
(William J. Hageny in the Clearing 
House.) 


* The pupils at Spivey, Kansas, frequent- 
ly objected to the fact that the school 
was not like a home because, after work 
was completed, there was no place of 
comfort as there is in their homes. This 
led to the arrangement of the schoolroom 
like a living-room and study-room com- 
bined. The seats were moved to one 
side. Manual training pupils made a 
magazine rack and a house-plant box and 
repaired and refinished a wicker table, 
chair, and settee that the dramatic club 
donated. Proceeds from a play purchased 
a rug and a new flag. A newspaper and 
two magazines were subscribed for. 
Pupils made their own rules. When 
work was finished and conduct good, 
the student could go to the living room 
and quietly read and relax. (Maude L. 
Wright in the Nasion’s Schools.) 
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